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“A Man Without a Country” has 
stirred the hearts of millions of true Edward Evereti 
Americans. On October 3, 1871, the me aoety 
distinguished author of this national 

classic wrote the follow ing unsolicited letter to the Boston 
agent of the New York Life: 

“T have six boys for whose future education I must 
look forward. I should be sorry to die, leaving their 
Mother without means to take care of them in the best 
way. I am so fortunate that I have a good income—and, 
with a little extra effort with my pen, I can enlarge that 
income now, as I know I shall not be able to when I am 
Sixty Years old. 

“I determined, therefore, to purchase 
an Endowment in some Life Company 
now, which would enable me ten years 
hence, to send my boys to college if I 
wished to or which would permit my 
wife to do so if I am not living. 

“Having made this determination I 
took the best advice I could get as to 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER, President 


t Hale, author of “A Man Without a Country,” assured a college educati 
ha New York Life policy. 





n for his 
All received a higher education, five attending Harvard. 


the standing of different companies—their reserves—and 


the certainty that my investment would be sure. Yours 
was named to me as one of two which I could rely upon, 
and I came to you.” 


90 Years... 1845-1935 


This year New York Life celebrates its Ninetieth Anni- 
versary. The story of the Company’s ninety years of 
service to policy-holders, from the early days when the 
United States was still a pioneer nation 
up to the present time, is told in our 
Ninetieth Anniversary booklet. Ask the 
New York Life representative serving 
your community for a copy ... or, a copy 
will gladly be mailed upon request. 
Make Life Insurance 


The Foundation of Your Financial Program 
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of the placed for the same 


ce 


lhe ¢ pm plete 


By-Laws 


1. Active members. Each 


\cacia agent who, during 
a contract semeste! ( 


months) has produced Net 
New 


the 


quality business i 


amount of not less 


than $50,000, is thereby 


active 


the fol- 


qualified as an 
member subject to 


lowing rules: 


a. Net New 


the 


business for 


contract semester is 
during 
less the 


first or 


amount placed 
same semester 
amount of any 
second year’s lapses dur- 
ing the same _ semester, 
plus the amount of rein- 
stated policies that lapsed 
full 


premiums had been paid. 


betore two vears’ 


b. Quality business re- 
quirement is that the Net 
New for the 


not less than 75 


semester is 


per cent 


semester. 


c. For 


more than sixty vears old 


agents who are 


the requirement is re 
fuced to $35,000 and for 
agents past age 65 the 


requirement is reduced to 


$20,000, provided, that 
such agent has been con- 
tinuously in the Com- 
pany'’s employ at least five 
vears There is no re- 


luction in the quality 


ntage. 


Wee shall be qlad to send 
uf your request a py of 
By-Laws of 
William Mont 
Clul 


> unique 


Ouality 


yomery 














MUTUAL 


Charter 


ed by the Congress of the United States, March 





The 
Acacia Quali 


Roll Call 


We publish herewith the largest roster to date 


Acacia managers and agents who are -active members of 
the William Montgomery Quality Club, the first By-L 


of which is shown at the left. 


AKRON L. F. Kemme F. W. Jobst J \ 






( irwig 
\. J. B. Mille D. D. Wetherill D. A. York W. W. Wester 
C. H. Snook COLUMBUS JERSEY CITY VITTSBURGH 
C. J. Wall R. F. Wagenhorst Cc. A. De Vinne R. A. Daniel 
ATLANTA DALLAS KANSAS CITY PORTLAND 
E. M. Gurr J. B. Autry H. E. Bryan F. J. Campbe 
BALTIMORE V. T. Fearis T. F. Enright 1. F. Downer 
RK. L. Buffingtor J. W. Murras G. W. Palme RICHMOND 
\. D'Andrea VAVENPORT C. R. Sanders I. ¥. Gayle 
C. Heinze a Y * onnefick C. V. Williams SAN ANTONIO 
M. Heller ‘ DAYTON D. K. Wolf ; Y. L Rus el 
: M. Luttrel R. S. Gummere LOS ANGELES an* DIES 
Vv. E. Ratelift G. 0. Weimer C. E. Duskir P. J. Davidsor 
R. C. Suter ' > . [ae : SAN FPRANCISCO 
&IRMINGHAM DELAWARE C. C. Pe S. R. Bowmar 
Bar igs eee C. E. Davis L. A. Volan > Cal 
. & fer J. S. Rupe LOUISVILLE ey 
H. Key DENVER E. H. Chappe SAN JOSE 
H. E. Lawho G. A. Fowler J. M. Chappe L. Gott 
Pr. E. Smitt \. L. Larser MILWAUKEE SEATTLE 
C. H. Stubing \. N. Meve P. Ansehuetz L. E. Higgers 
S. D. Thurma PETROM B. W. Reagle SHREVEPORT 
C. S. Wright A. W. Ault R. W. Zambr B. P. La Fitt 
BOSTON DIST. OF COL MINNEAPOLIS C. W. Tatum 
S. C. Ross |. B. Allisor t. PD. Gillies ST. LOUIS 
(HARLESTO Ss. ( W. B. Crossar R. E. Gunders D>. H. Fisehle 
H. F. Boland W. C. Danie W. B. Hallenbeck, S E. W. Mueller 
M. H. Kirkpatric !. I. Ford \. Ovrom F. Palmer 
H. E. Simm C. C. Gove BE. H. Zink 4. E. Wels! 
CHARLOTTI H. R. Hardis MOBILE J. J. Wisema 
\. L. Dueke . 2 oe C.L.1 ( Dp WwW AMPA 
0. Keple i Kame MONTGOMERY M. A. Spoone 
H. Tar S. Laffitte Cc 2. C. Leg 
CHICAGO W. J. Met ' NEWARK OLEDO 
E. Ande RK. C. Merritt a LLB 
L. Catlett GM Rt Holln \. J. Bi 
’ Col I Rog TD. Orbs R. ¢ Johnst ‘ 
1 C. W. Grashof L. Roge NEW HAVEN 1. Korb 
E. S. Philp G. S. Schroe G. E. Mur \ ¢. Lawrence 
B. Raebig 0 WORTH NEW ORLEANS W. M. We 
Siege G. R. Am G. C. Frar ULSA 
f Warshe OME OFFICI OAKLAND LW. I 
D. Wheeler, C.L W. i. Dix Le ¢ C. BE. Tueke 
H Wolff — rR L. Barnwe EST VIRGINIA 
CINCINNATI E. F. Gettir I. S. Arnold 
W. De V iatUSTON ‘i; | Loher J ( W. Crowe 
H. Deke a (). T. Maha ( r. Tutt 
\. E. Gate R. E. K IKLAHOMA CI E M. I 
(. E. Gray r. R. MeHe » R. Mek 1M 
\. Kelle I ' 1. W. MeNat kK. G. Snyvde 
\. R. Mead W. B. Ve DM 1 C L. Van ¢ 
I. Shafe NDIANAPOLIS HILADELPHLA YOUNGSTOWN 
M. White \. R. Mad G. E. Clar “I. H. Br 
( \. Yerge D. Mar E. L. Frick R. H. Clarke 
EVELAND ( » \ te bE. C. Keele Ty. Harke 
W. Amtshe \CKSONVILLI H. Prag H. H. Holeon 
G. Jones B. Johnsor s R a 


These men all draw monthly salaries from Acacia for 
their efficient servicing and conservation of their busi- 
ness. Their guiding principle is, ‘Never write an appli- 
cation that you do not feel sure is Quality business.” 


ACACIA 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


1869 
More than $350,000,000 of Insurance in Force 


Home Office: Washington, D. C. 
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THREE WORDS 
heat make fathers read the stom 


 S HOUSANDS of young fathers saw this 
advertisement in the Saturday Eve- 


ning Post and Time Magazine. The 


their own wive and children in that 
photograph noticed those three 
ord money-every-month”... read on 


details of Union Central Life’s Mul- 
ple Protection Plan. 
No wonder Union Central agents are 
thusiastic about this new policy and 
mpaign behind it. No 

le scores 0 them heartily agree 
hen John Riha out in Omaha says, 
Selling money-every-month to the pros- 


advertising Ca 


pect means more money-every-month to 
the agent.” Mr. Riha paid for $376,133 of 
new business in the first five months of 
1935. 53 of this was Multiple (money- 


every-month) Protection. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 


CINCINNATI 





NOW it’s 
LIFE INSURANCE 





by WALTER CLUFF 


Author of “Life 


Underwriting 


Efficiency’ and “The Spirit of 
Life Underwriting.” 


This compact pocket-size booklet picks up the 
thread after a prospective agent has been sold on 
life insurance and has signed a contract. 


Simply written, frank and straightforward, non 
technical in every respect, the suggestion is made 
that this thirty-six page booklet be made standard 
equipment for every new agent The author ex- 
lains “‘the demands and exactions that our busi- 
as you enter it.’’ and puts be- 
fore the new agent ‘“‘the obligations and responsi- 
bilities it lays upon you through study, prepara- 
tion and procedure.”’ Plainly, it tells what every 
ew agent must face, what he is ‘up against’ "’ 
in selling life insurance. 


ness makes of you 


It is not intended to discourage the new mar 
Rather tl 4 eading sbould start him off in 
g ion This booklet should be among | 


sath 

the right direct 

the first of educational matter given to him It 

can be used for the older agent who needs to be 
] L fundamental! habits of life insurance 


resold OF 


ACOPY Bef aces Son oan te 
Resear 


Ah Bureau 


12 COPIES $5.40 


THE 


ORDER TODAY FROM 
INSURANCE FIELD 
P. O. Box 1164 
LOUISVILLE. - KENTUCKY 
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he beaver is a fine family 
man. Instinctively, he plans 
ahead for the long, cold win- 
ters when the ground and trees 
will be covered with snow and 


ice, and food will be scarce. 


The beaver’s example is an ex- 
cellent one to point the story 
of the value of life insurance. 
Many Field-Men who read the 
Metropolitan’s advertisement 
“Consider the Beaver” in the 
September magazines* will 
find this comparison useful in 
explaining a Life Insurance 


Program. 


*Business Week, Collier's, Cosmo- 
politan, Forbes, Nation's Business, 
Saturday Evening Post, Time. 


METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, President 
ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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VISION OF A VICTOR 


ERHAPS every life insurance man has at sometime con- 
Pp ceived the ideal agent with the many qualities he should 

possess. Without any attempt at originality but believing 
that there are four months to follow which will be productive 
ot a sufficient volume of soundly written new life insurance to 
make of 1935 a milestone in life insurance history we are 
submitting a list of requirements for applicants the possession 
of which we are convinced, would bring any solicitor to the 
vanguard in this great movement. 


Our agent would have a sincere conviction of the inherent 
goodness of life insurance. He would be firm in his belief that 
he wes unselfishly benefitting the individual and society with 
every policy placed. He would be bulwarked by a working 
knowledge of the theory and practice of life insurance. Under- 
standing its principles, he would be able to make ownership 
permanent by fitting each policy to the actual needs of the 
purchaser. Such an agent would have personality. He would 
be a good story teller. He would be unhampered by set opin- 
ions on philosophy, politics, athletics or religion, the discus- 
sion of which would infringe upon his selling time. He would 
accept acquaintances and prospects as customers rather than 
as potential sources of revenue. He would avoid too many 
‘uperlatives. He would not avoid realism. He would portray 
life insurance as a tangible expression of love and as a certain 
means of escaping material pangs from a death which is inevit- 
able. He would shun too much repetition, his reiteration being 
cloaked by disarming variety. He should be capable of de- 
picting a scene so attractive that any man would be moved 
to seek a place therein. He should be able to write or plan 
his own presentation with imagination in adapting it in an in- 
teresting manner to each individual interviewed. 


This man would not lecture, harangue, opinionate, belittle, 
or talk down to his customer. He would endeavor to be as 
casual as a friend who drops in with a special message which 
he knows will ease the burdens of life for those who accept 
its guiding force. 


He would have initiative and energy. He would be intelli- 
gent, not necessarily educated but with a capacity to learn and 
to use and adapt what he learned. 


The comment of the young lady who first heard these re- 
quirements was “You sound like Gene Stratton Porter, her 
characters are so beautiful that you rarely meet them in real 
life.” 


We know that man is frail and that perfection is almost an 
impossibility. We submit, however, that such a man need not 
be perfect. With all the attributes above mentioned, we have 
left room for the possession of sufficient weaknesses and the 
exercise of enough vices to make him just an average man 
though he would be an ideal and successful life insurance agent. 


Pick Oe 














ADVENTURE 


dn 


ACHIEN EMENT 


How and Why 


of Human Behavior as 


Applied to Insurance Selling 


RACTICAL affairs are often 
. slow in catching up to scientific 
That is true of the 

so-called “art” of salesmanship. Many 
of the principles which are being 
taught today to salesmen are relics 
of theories which have long been 
discredited and disproven, but they 


discoveries. 


continue to persist because there is 
just enough truth in them to appear 
credible, and because those who have 
proven that there is no truth in them 
are not interested enough in the world 
outside of their laboratories (‘‘pure”’ 
science) to raise any note of pro- 


test. 


Revising Old Theories 


When, in the quiet of a laboratory, 
into the veins of a rat, there is in- 
jected the extract of one of the lobes 
of the pituitary gland, and one sees 
that rat begin to “mother” a brood 
of young chicks (instead of tearing 
them to pieces), taking care of them 
as though they were its own kind, 
what possible bearing can that have 
on the selling of 
when Pavlov before an enthusiastic 


insurance? Or 


group of fellow scientists, announces 
that he has induced in dogs the same 
four basic groups of insanities as 
correspond with those of man, can 
that help us to sell more insurance? 
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Probably the influence that there 
is such a relationship would surprise 
those scientists most of all—for cer- 
tainly, the thought of selling insur- 
ance is the least likely to enter their 
minds. Yet, taken as a whole—join- 
ing these experiments with those of 
thousands of others over the past 
score of years—one can readily ap- 
preciate that much has been learned 
about behavior that impels us_ to 
revise the old teachings regarding 
salesmanship. Salesmanship, after 
all, is an art which deals essentially 
with human behavior—and the world 
knows many things about human be- 
havior today which it did not conceive 
of 20 years ago. 

First, let us discard one “old- 
clothes” idea that has outworn its 
It is the old conception 
regarding “Instincts.” Yes, scien- 
tists still believe in Instincts, but the 
meaning of this term has changed 
so radically in recent years, that it 
is best for the average person un- 
trained in the language of sciences, 
to forget there ever was such a term. 
The idea of “appealing to a man’s 
Instincts” is a favorite expression of 
old-time salesmanship — but it has 
little if any practical meaning. You 
can’t “appeal” to an Instinct. Even 
the Instinct would laugh in your face, 


usefulness. 


Its Application in the 
Modern School of 


Sales Instruction 


By 
SAMUEL N. MORRISON 


if it could hear you. It isn’t that 
kind of an animal. Let’s first for- 
get that the term ever existed. 


Internal “Drives” 


To better understand modern prin- 
ciples, let us start from the very 
beginning—the beginning of life on 
this earth, when plant life first 
changed to mobile life. Many millions 
of years ago, a little cell from plant 
life became ambitious, became sep- 
arated from its parent plant, and by 
the aid of little hair-like projections, 
called “celia,” begun a mad _ rush 
away from its parent plant, to ful- 
fill its reproductive destiny. That 
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DESIRE 


Others from the moment of birth 
ride ruthlessly over one obstacle after 
The Chart of Desire maps the range of the “Four another, attaining one goal after an- 
other. But in either case, whethe1 
life rewards the individual with more 
ger, Triumph Hunger and Security Hunger. For pur- Colieeen thine smatnene nae ene “be 


Hungers” of mankind—the Food Hunger, Love Hun- 


poses of illustration the author outlines the working of cone than failures—the = rest- 
‘a . s ess, yearning, interna! impuises per- 
the Food Hunger in the chart explanation on page 36 vais all tecntl, cons been bel 
The individual who does not look 
upon his world with interest of some 
sort or another—who has “no interest 
in life’—is insane—he is a man 











whose brain is sick. 


t 
j was the beginning of life. The in- there was an outside world, when in Mechanical and Chemical Origins 
teresting and significant fact about its mad rush hither and yon, it Let’s get back to the modern, prac 
this event is that nothing in the barked its shins on this or that ob- tical world in which we live. What 
external world directly caused this struction. So today, man goes rush- is the nature of these “internal ex- 
P frantic performance. It was an in- ing around hither and yon, finds him- itements” which supply the “mo- 
y ternal excitation. It was the product self in a very complex environment, tives” for the things which man does? 
in f changes that were taking place, and, on every hand, he finds his nat- Let us first take a type of internal 
n within the little organism. ural excitements obstructed. excitement with which we are all fa- 
” Today, many millions of years sub- But man is an adaptive creature. miliar—hunger. Let us forget about 
a sequent to this simple beginning, If he is normal and virile, obstruc- every other activity of man except 
)- man, nature’s most evolved product, tions are merely obstacles to be over- that which is directly or indirectly 
y $s still primarily and fundamentally come. Some men, born with an in- related to feeding. And let us start 
s, motivated by internal forces. True. adequate physical or psychic equip- from the very foundation—the stom- 
h *xternal influences are important. ment, spend most of their lives in the ach and digestive canal. We can re- 
1- The little mobile cell of reproduction, futile struggle against obstacles too gard that as the food “machine shop.” 
it millions of years ago, first learned overwhelming for their capacities. It needs raw materials. So every- 
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time the tomach becomes empty, th 
superintendent telephones the presi- 
dent of the company: “Send down 


ore castings.” 





some n 
We have “hunger pangs.” What 
are “hunger pangs’? They aré 


caused by a purely mechanical ac- 


tivity of the digestive canal—the 
rhythmic vibrations of digestion. But 
we have a “chemical shop,” too—the 
saliva glands. The body needs more 
than castings—it needs trimmings 

acids, 


it needs salts, fruit 


vitamins, water, a little alcohol prob- 


sugars, 


ably, and other supplies. And now 
the saliva glands act as the “super- 
intendent’”—and they turn on their 
juices and we experience the peculiar 
“mouth watering” which gives us an 
“appetite.” It’s an internal excita- 
tion, too But where are we going to 
find our castings, 


So, the president of the company en- 


and our supplies? 
gages two purchasing agents—th« 
and the sense of smell 


sense oO! taste, 


and they go scouting around in the 
market, 


that But of course this isn’t a very 


tasting this and smelling 


business-like procedure, buying “from 


hand to mouth’’—so the president of 
the company engages some live-wire 
scouts ou eves, our ears, our senst 
f ich—and supplies them with 
ymplete records of all past  pur- 
hases I memory. So, now we 
look at an apple, and the scout refers 
to ou lemory record, and says: 
‘That tastes good, as I remembe 
I'll take one of these.”” And he tele- 
graphs ahead to the chemical shop: 
“Sending one apple down get 
going” and sure enough even before 


we put the apple in our mouth, the. 


saliva glands begin to function, and 
uur mouth “waters.” 

Now this complex psycho-physical 
system (which we have only partially 
sketched here) has its base in the 
internal excitation which arises from 
purely mechanical and chemical ac- 
tivities within us. Hunger will not 
let man rest. It drives us continu- 
ously to fulfill its physiological and 
Nothing in the 
external world excites us to this ac- 
tivity The external world merely 


biological function. 


satisfies it—or defeats it. In our 
efforts to satisfy our feeding “drive,” 
we encounter successes or defeats— 
consummation, or frustration—but 
we start all over again (punch-drunk 
or not) and begin the same effort all 


over again. 


The Four “Hungers" of Man 

The feeding processes however 
represent but one of the great groups 
which lead 
man to an important Goal. There 
are three others, and peculiarly they 


of internal excitations 
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resemble the hunger sensations to a 
certain degree, as is evidenced by the 
fact that we frequently speak of these 
excitements as “hungers’’ too— 
‘The “hunger” of love and for 
love. 
The “hunger” 
triumph. 
-The “hunger” for safety and 
security. 


for victory and 


The important thing which recent 
discoveries concerning the physiology 
of man have uncovered is that appar- 
ently each of these great groups of in- 
ternal excitations represents complete 
psycho-physical “systems” within us 

-represented by specialized processes 
such as those which we found in the 
feeding processes and which we com- 
pared with the “machine” shop—the 
shop—the purchasing 

scouts—the memory- 


“chemical” 
agents—the 
record. 

The most interesting of these new 
discoveries are undoubtedly those 
which relate to the “chemical” func- 
tions of the ductless glands, around 
which an entire new medical science 
has been developed. Thus we have a 
“chemical shop” where certain vital 
chemical substances are manufactured 
and secreted, and which have an effect 
upon behavior which can crudely be 
compared to the “mouth watering” in 
the feeding process. Undoubtedly 
the “master gland” of the human 
body is the pituitary gland, a tiny 
gland secreted beneath the base of 
the brain. This gland manufactures 

drugs, which are 
alled “hormones”—and their sep- 
arate secretions in different condi- 
amazing 


eleven powerful 


tions of excitement exert 


effects upon behavior. 


The Hunger for Triumph 


Thus there are two sex or “love” 
hormones. One of these is called the 
“Mother Love” hormone. Dr. Ridder, 
its discoverer, finds that hens injected 
with this substance, begin to brood 
after three or four injections!—and 
two to four days after the first in- 
jection they begin to cluck!—and a 
day later they are nesting. The im- 
portant significance of these discov- 
eries to the student of behavior is 
the realization that fundamentally the 
individual is impelled by internal 
forces of strange potence which are 
very little influenced by the outside 
world in which we live—except as 
they encounter obstacles or aids— 
in the powerful drive towards the 
particular goal which these excita- 
tions lead the individual. 

Of the four “hungers” of man, the 
feeding hunger and the love hunger 
are the easiest to understand, because 
their operation can be more or less 





recognized by anyone as an interna! 
excitation—and the relationship of 
these with Consummation and Frus. 
tration are also not difficult to ap- 
preciate. But now we come to the 
other two great “hungers”—which jn 
the motivation of the individual are 
often even more potent than the hun- 
ger for food or love. 

Ask a woman if she will give up 
her business career for the man whom 
she deeply loves, and she will usually 
say “Yes,” if her love for the man 
is great enough. Ask a man if he 
will give up his career for the woman 
he loves, and he will usually say 
“No, I can’t”—no matter how much 
he loves the woman. There is a re- 
lationship between this illustration 
and Dr. Ridder’s experiment with the 
rat and the chicks. What makes a 
rat attack the young chicks? And 
how does the injection of Prolactin 
(the “mother love” hormone) change 
this behavior so profoundly? Be. 
cause the impulse to attack is also 
an internal excitation which is fed 
by chemical processes within us—and 
can be checked or halted by other 
chemical forces, which are of op- 
posite character. 

The impulse to overcome obstacles, 
the “fighting” spirit, the impulse t 
win victories, to achieve worth-while 
things, to triumph over others, t 
triumph over the forces of nature 
or the resistances of conditions which 
we encounter—the impulse to bring 
in that fighting fish, or shoot the deer 
—the 
strange waters, and breast the rough 


impulse to go sailing over 


seas—the impulse of ambition—the 
impulse to join up in the “big scrap” 
—and the impulse to go marching with 
flags flying, and bands playing, 
amidst the applause of the citizens— 
the impulse to win games—to 
the line hard”’—to smash that home- 
run—the impulse to get the big 
order—these are all related. They 
are all representative of the same 
restless, yearning, perpetual “drive” 
within us (which men feel far more 
strongly than women) which impels 
us to achieve victory and triumph 
over our environment. 

And this excitation is internal—it 
is chemically fed by the mysterious 
potency of powerful drugs—the most 
remarkable of which (so far dis- 
covered) are the “adrenal - tropic” 
hormone, and the powerful drug 
“adrenalin.” For a woman to lack 
the “fighting spirit” is normal, be- 
cause other drugs neutralize this 
powerful drive, while making the wo- 


“hit 


man kinder and more loving. But 
for a man to lack the “fighting spirit” 
is not normal—the hunger for tri- 
umph is man’s heritage of evolution 
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The Hunger for Security 


Let us go on now to the fourth 
“hung of man—the hunger for se- 
curity. This is the least understood 
x recognized of the four “hungers”’ 
of ma Whether its basis is physi- 
cal (like hunger pangs, thirst or the 
appetite) or chemical (like love and 
triumph hunger)—is not known— 
but it appears very probable that 
the basis is more neural than phys- 
ical. 

The hunger for security is essen- 
tially a hunger for “‘peace”’—a hun- 
ger for relief from worry—and no 
less from excitements—a hunger for 
relief from struggle andthe uncer- 
tainties of income—it is a hunger 
for familiar places—a desire for re- 
lief from strangeness—for relief 
from the need of eternal alertness 
and vigilance. It finds its consum- 
mation in the environment of one’s 
wn home—in the presence of the 
security of warmth, comfort, light, 
luxuries—it finds its consummation in 
an assured income—in being “one’s 
wn boss’’—in a steady job which has 
no perils, no uncertainties—it finds 
its consummation in freedom—free- 
dom from restraint—freedom to go 
where and do what one will—freedom 
from dictation, nagging, command- 
ing—freedom from danger. 





We say this has a “neural” basis. 
What do we mean? The word “neu- 
ral” refers to our nerves and our 
brain cells. The top layers of brain 
(“cortical” hemispheres) are the mas- 
ter cells of the organism. They have 
a tough job to do—controlling the 
whole psycho-physical organization. 


A Busy Executive 

Just imagine being president of a 
ompany employing millions of 
“bosses”’—each one responsible only 
to the head of the business—with 
millions of “telephones” ringing like 
mad every moment to tell you that 
this shop has run out of supplies— 

this one needs raw material—or 
that one has a transmission belt out 
f order—or this one a burned out 


Marine 


Imagine a constant flood 
messages from your scouts in the 


“Market one sending in a message 


“Watch out there is danger. Get 
ready to fight!”—or another “Watch 
ut, there is danger. Get ready to 


tun!”"—and a third saying: 


Soon we 


“Prices 
going up. won't be 
able to get any more supplies! What 


Salil we do! 


and so on—a fright- 
his one that vic- 
another 


nessage from 


t 
is about to be lost 


r hat one defeat is at hand— 
@ third one that love is about to 
meet with frustratior I igel 


starvation. 


It is not difficult to understand 


therefore that the basis of the hun- 
ger for “security” is probably essen- 
tially neural—neura! fatigue. This 
is particularly borne out by the re- 


¢ 


searches of another group of scientists 

the psychiatrist—the neurologist- 
the alienist. “I’m 
cortical cells, “I want 
that essentially is the 
security. In the animal world it is 
the hunger which leads the animal 


tired” say our 
peace.” And 


hunger for 


to a cave in which to sleep, or a se- 
cure branch of a tree. In the human 
world, it is the hunger which leads 
a man to pray for a home—a “castle” 
secure from his enemies—a business 
of his own, or an assured income 











and peace and comfort and shelter 
and isolation from strangeness. 

Yet, this hunger for security is not 
entirely a pacifist drive. People will 
fight for security—they will give up 
their life for freedom—for peace— 
for “justice’—for defeat of persecu- 
tion. It is a complex “drive”—but 
it is a “drive” just the same—a 
Goal—for which men devote their en- 
tire hard-working, lives. 
Whatever its nature—whether neural 
or physical—we must never overlook 
that it is an internal excitation—that 
it influences behavior powerfully- 
and like hunger, like love, like the 
hunger for triumph—it will not let 
us rest until we have secured the 
Goal towards which it impels us. 


restless 


The Application 
While our story of human motiva- 
tion is only partially related, it is 
about time we begin to examine the 
practical application of our 
the problem 


newly 
discovered knowledge to 
in which our readers are most con- 
cerned—the problem of selling insur- 
ance. The lesson learned is that man 
is a “Goal-seeking” animal—that an 
individual’s “interest in life” is the 
most important, most consuming pas- 
sion of his existence—that this im- 
pulse or yearning takes the form of 
four well-defined paths, all of which, 
every man 


separately or together, 











must travel at different times in his 
life-time; that the impulse t 
these paths to reach some 
Goal is an internal excitation of pro- 
found potency; that a man’s brains 
(his “reason a ties) are 
the servants of his inte lrive 
and all (yes, 100 per cent!) of th 
faculties are concentrated upon t 
all-consuming task of furthering one 
l more of these aesting ns 
Goals, to which the internal “drives 
his constitution are impelling } 
Let us check-u n one state 
made here tha er cent 1Sl- 
ss. Can that be that all man’s 


“reasoning” faculties are directed to- 


wards the furtherance of one of the 
“four hungers’? Well, let us take 
ome illustrations case by case—and 
meanwhile we will learn a few more 
things about motivation 
have not covered in previous pages. 


which we 


"Emotionless" Individuals 

We are inclined to think of the 
scientist as a “man without emotions” 

a cold, reasoning, “brain-machine.” 
Like most half-truths, that view seems 
plausible—but that is only because 
our view of “emotions” is based on 
half-knowledge. There are two kinds 
of emotions—the familiar kind, which 
is best illustrated by a woman’s weep- 
ing, or joy—by a man’s elation of 
triumph—by fear, anger, rage. The 
scientist is not exempt from these 
emotions, but it is true that they play 
a comparatively small part in his 
life. These are the type of emotions 
to which we might give the name of 
“Secondary” emotions—they are the 
after-effects of other forces, like water 
spilling over a dam. This can be 
better understood when we bear in 
mind that there is a relationship be- 
tween the Secondary emotions and 
the four hungers of man of such a 
nature that Sorrow, Joy, Fear, Anger, 
Rage can spring out of ANY ONE 
of the four “hungers.” 

Sorrow (and weeping) arises ou 
of the frustration of feeding, 


love, triumph or security. 


Joy (and laughter) arises out of 
the consummation f feeding, 
love, triumph or security 

Anger arises out of an Struction 

r threat to the attainment of the 
Goal of feeding, love, triumph or 
security. (Rage is a more vio- 
lent form of anger.) 


1 . . . . 
rear arises Out of a serious dangel 


to the attainment of the Goal of 


feeding, love, triumph, or se- 
No vy a scientist <= not ex nt from 
these four “Secondary” emotions. A 
: ae oe : af } : 
good illustration is afforded us 
any lassic anecdotes Ir nistory 
: as Archimedes wi! ran naked 
the atroeta al ¢ “Eure- 
: ; 1 P 
é rKureka (atter s I 
é r pile f speci v ty) 
Ne l ess W a ( t 
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AvAINSL CMe ian wi ! exert Torres 


Root Emotions" and ‘Secondary’ 


Emotions 
Ange fear, rage, we are accu 
vine think as prime mover ( 
‘ " "but that Is overloot 


the fact that behind anger, fear, 


fundamental 


cig an even more 
ree the threatened Goal, o1 “drive, 
in danger That is the 


cannot be angel 


ver. There 


without a indamenta 


‘ nye 
ger’ which is in danger of frus 
atior feeding Interrupted love 

f trated—triumph in danger of «at 
il ecurity n hazard those ar¢ 
e fountain sources anger, fear, 
ay vhile sorrow and joy are evel 


portant in motivation, because 


hey are recorded by our brain as a 
finis’’ to our goal-seeking—sorrow 
» ne irustratiol lov spelling 
onsummation 
Root Emotions 

But when we regard the four “hur 
‘ ‘drives (which we can 
lesignate as “Root Emotions” to dis 
tinguish them from the “Secondary 


Emotions”) we find that their in 
portance in the motivation of eve 
the most “cold-blooded” individual is 
all-potent, and that is especially true 
That a 


solving the 


the “Triumph” hunger. 
scientist’s hunger fon 
secrets of his field of research is a 
“passion” can hardly be denied by 
either the scientist or any intelligent 
and particularly the scien 
Whether we 


Knowledge” 


bserver. 
tist’s wife and family. 
call it a “Thirst fo 
or a “Passion for Research”—or a 
“Hunger for Investigation” and 
whether the scientist is engaged in 
seeking a solution for a mathematical 
formula—or is engaged in the search 
chemical compound—or 
what-not—the motivation which in- 


ior a new 


spires this work is an internal exci 
tation—while the work in which he 
is engaged is simply the goal towards 
which this excitation is directed. 
One is inclined to regard the pres- 
ervation of life as the individual’s 
foremost biological and mental goal. 
But this is an old-clothes theory which 
has been discarded today very largely. 
It is a product of Darwin’s old (and 
discredited) theory of evolution by 
“survival of the fittest.” As a mat- 
ter of fact, the preservation of life 
is not a “Goal” except indirectly. 
This is proven time and time again 
by the completely complacent sacri- 
fice of life on what we are pleased 
to term as the “Altar of Science’’— 
(or Art, or Patriotism, or what-not). 
Time and time again, an individual 
will risk his life complacently, in the 
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furtherance of his ambitions—his 
“Goal.” Everything else, to him, may 
be secondary—his own safety—and 
even his love for his family—are fre- 
quently sacrificed on the altar of his 
passionate craving for continuing his 
investigations 

So, we see that although an individ- 
ial may be a “cold-blooded” inte 
lectual apparently emotionless ind! 
vidual—that this view is thoroughly 
deceptive. Yes, he is cold-blooded and 
a reasoning individual when it comes 
to the furtherance of his Goal—but 
he uses neither reason nor logic when 
it comes to the justification or even 
analysis of his motives for making 
the sacrifices which he is consciously 
or unconsciously continuously making 
in furtherance of his purposes. 

We here encounter, in fact, a pe- 


culiar mental quirk, which every sales- 


person should thoroughly understand 
because it is one of his most potent 
weapons in dealing with human na- 
ture—and that is the process of rea 
soning which is known as “rational- 
ization.” This term is used to de- 
scribe that type of reasoning which 
“excuse” for doing 
individual is 


seeks to find an 
something which the 
impelled to do by his root-emotions- 
finding an intellectual reason for 
doing something which the individual 
cannot help doing, whether he has a 
reason for it or not. 

How can we utilize this insight into 
the psychology of the scientist, the 
artist, the patriot, the social-worker 
and others? Most salesmen will see 
the significance immediately—but for 
the purpose of making our meaning 
entirely clear, let us cite’ an_ illus- 
tration or two. 


Motive No. |—The "Unselfish"’ 
Motive 


When you approach an individual 
(male or female) whose life has been 
devoted to science, art, or some large 
social function, such as patriotism, 
charity, religion, social-welfare, re- 
form, or community leadership (which 
we can classify as “unselfish” mo- 
tives), we must approach that indi- 
vidual with the realization that that 
probably that individual’s 
foremost interest in life (and es- 
pecially in man, but occasionally also 
in women), that this “drive” is the 
measure by which he gages all his 
or her other interests in life. 


work is 


If you are discussing the protection 
of his wife and children by insurance, 
to that individual that means essen- 
tially a duty fulfilled which will leave 
him freer and with a more peaceful 
mind to continue his work, with the 
assurance that he need fear no risks 
to himself, nor be required to divert 
his energies to the task of assuring 
his family’s security. 


menta twist 


There is a_ peculian 


there, which the insurance salesmar 
must recognize. Yes, he recognizes 
his duty to his wife and family-— 
but like most duties it is not a very 


pleasant subject—and he will shy 


away from its discussion. He will 


failure to provid 
family 


“rationalize” his 
he wi 
that his 
income is small—that he will do 


adequately for his 
explain he cannot afford it 


“next year surely”’ and so on. Yet 
at the same time, he 


ing an ungodly percentage of his in- 


come on his test-tubes, or chemicals 


or his music books, or his social Wel- 


fare activities—whatever may be his 
Goal. Yet, when the same problen 
is approached from the angle of that 
very interest, the task of convictior 
is easy, because the individual offers 
no secret resistance. 
“Rationalization” then helps y 
sell the 
structing you. He now tries to find 


insurance—instead of ob- 


a good reason for believing that you 
can help him with his goal—whereas 
formerly he tried to find a good rea- 
son for not believing your statement 
because they seemed to interfere wit 
his Goal. It’s a question of “riding 
with the tide’—instead of breasting 
it—while bearing in mind that th 
tide always takes the individual in 
the direction which his interna 


” 


“drive” is taking him. 


Motive No. 2—(The Motive of Busi 
ness Aims, and Financial Ambitions) 


Many a man continues to accuml- 
late money long after any persona 
need for it has been generous! 
satisfied. His motive is not “money, 
but performance—achievement. The 
same “Triumph-Drive” impels him, 
as impels the scientist, or artist 
The business man is an “artist” and 
a “scientist” in his field—the goa 
towards which he is striving is far 
more important to him as a symbo 
of achievement than as an accumula 
tion of money. 

Many people foolishly say: “he 
worked so hard when he was a young 
man and in need of money, that now 
although he doesn’t need any mone} 
he still works hard. He has forgot 
ten how to enjoy himself.” That sor 
of statement shows a complete ignor- 
ance of human nature. “Enjoying 
one’s self” is a trivial motive—it is 
sensuous—“hedonistic.” It’s the sort 
of thing people like to do after office 
hours—“joy” as we have already see? 
is not a primary motive, but a se 
ondary one. But “enjoying one’s self” 
isn’t life. To a man of ability, brains 
and natural virile force, a man wh 
hasn’t been broken by struggles, * 
fatigued by age, the idea of devoting 


may be spend- 
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one entire life to “enjoying one’s 
self” is naturally distasteful—a fact 
that is a mystery to many who are 
less virile and active. 

But it isn’t difficult to understand 
when we bear in mind that the 
p) ‘ry motivational force is the 


“Root” emotion—and not the second- 
ary emotion. “Triumph Hunger” 
may not be “pleasant” in the usual 


se! of the word—but it is satis- 
fy to a degree that mere “pleas- 
ul can never be. That fact the 
insurance salesman must recognize. 


Is the business man interested in a 


life of leisure—‘retirement’’—free- 
dom to travel? Yes, of course it is 
possible—but the chances are, if the 


business man has spent a hectic, suc- 


£55) 
cesstul, 


fighting life, and is physically 
able, he will hate the idea. You are 
“Goal”—and 


Security 


al ealing to the wrong 
rhaps the wrong “drive.” 
means nothing to him—and the con- 
summation of his “Triumph Hunger” 
he can find only in business—which 
to him has become the symbol of 
achievement. The same business man 


who might react “cold” to a_ plan 


which will enable the business man 
to “retire” might get hot and ex- 
cited about a plan that will further 
his business—or give him new fields 
for business adventures—or give him 
opportunities to do things for his 
plant—his employees—his customers 
—that the ordinary routine does not 
permit him. 


Insurance in Business 


Can the Insurance Salesman help 
a business man to develop his busi- 
ness ?—help him make “deals?”—help 
him attain new triumphs and achieve 
greater things? Yes, there have been 
countless instances where the intel- 
ligent understanding by the insurance 
salesman of the business man’s prob- 
lems have enabled him to further 
his business goal. There is one in- 
stance that I remember when an in- 
surance salesman succeeded in writ- 
ing a very large policy on the life 
of a business man in favor of his 
wife and children, because he showed 
the business man that this was the 
time when he should take his cash 
reserve and invest it heavily in his 
business—substituting for the cash 
estate (protection for his family) an 
insurance estate, while releasing the 
cash for investment in plant equip- 
ment. That kind of an idea appeals 
to a business man—it means you are 
riding “with the tide’—not against 
it. You are not “robbing” his busi- 
ness—you are adding fuel to it. 

Can the insurance salesman guard 
from failure the business which the 
business man has created? Yes, in 


innumerable ways, and often it 
strange ways utterly irprising to 


the business man himself. And the 
salesman must realize the real values 
which are involved—it is not money 

dollar loss or gain—(which may be 
only a trivial motive in the situation). 
But many other factors may be in- 
Unfailingly, it is not the 
money-loss involved—but tl 


volved. 





danger 


to the Goa! towards which the busl- 


ness man is striving—success, pres- 
tige, power, faith, honor. These are 
all symbols of the victories which that 


man has wrested from his competi- 


tors and which are endangered by 
inadequate Insurance. A man doesn’t 
realize often how much his business 
really means to him apart from money 
“retire” and finds 


until he tries t 
how empty and meaningless life can 
be without a “Goal.” 


Endowment policies, life-insurancs 


(whole life) policies, term policies, 


these assume a_ different meaning 


when discussed in relation to a busi- 
ness man’s achievements, end the ef- 
fect which death might have upor 
them. 


Motive No. 3—The Motive of 
Adventure 

One of the essential things which 
the salesman should realize is the 
need to determine which is the dom- 
inant “drive” in the character of a 
particular individual—and what is 
the particular “symbol” or Goal to- 
wards which this drive is directed. 
We will now discuss still another type 
of “Goal” towards which the “tri- 
umph-Hunger” is often directed—that 
of adventure, risk, thrills. 

Nothing can be more downright 
silly than to “appeal” to a young, 
healthy, virile man (who is just be- 
ginning life) 
curity’—“thrift”— 
age”—“‘independence” 
You are talking a language the aver- 
age young fellow cannot understand— 
because he is too healthy, young and 
fresh to have acquired much of a 
hunger for The security- 
drive does not dominate his character 
at that age. He doesn’t want secur- 
ity—he wants just the opposite—he 
wants fight, adventure, 
risks, thrills. 

He won’t express it in that many 
words—but if you become acquainted 
intimately with any young man you 
will find that what he really wants 
to “do”—whatever it is—it’s going 
to be something that takes courage. 
and involves glory and triumph— 
risk—thrills—whether it is studying 
to be a civil engineer—(“I’m going to 
build bridges!”)—or medicine (“I’m 
going to be a great surgeon” )—those 
things do not mean the same thing to 


on the basis of “se- 


‘ 


‘providing for old 
and so on. 


“security.” 


struggle, 


the young fellow as they mean to the 
adult. Probably no one has more ac- 
1 gaged the character of 
youth than the trio of Europe’s dic- 
Mussolini, Hitler and Stalin. 
Youth wants risk! 


irately 


tators 
hence the success 
of the European dictatorships, which 
ire founded upon militarism, adven- 
All are 


ially the characteristics of 


tures, marching, and thrills. 

cent 
youth. 

Adventure and thrills as dominant 
drives however are not a monopoly 
of youth—and we find many an older 
individual whose life interest, whether 
achieved, or in process of achievement, 
x wholly or partially in process of 
frustration—has yet at its founda- 
“Tf I could only 
ravel!” Or fishing! 


tion the same Goal. 
Fishing, re- 
member is a great sport, because there 
the gamer the 

greater the sport. Hunt- 
ing! And then all the game “sports” 


s a thrill in conquest 
fish the 

polo especially—but also tennis, 
go'f, and even bridge, derive their 
motivating powers in the thrills de- 
rived from triumph or victory. 

And in all of these, the insvrance 
frequently find the 
asis for his approach to his prospect 


salesman will 


for insurance, in this modern life 
of ours, is often the only instrument 
by which these aims can be fulfilled. 
And certainly an instrument by 
these aims can always be 
“Independence” 


which 
“retire- 

these 
often assume new meanings when the 
use to which they can be put is the 


fiirth . 
rurtnereda. 


ment — “assured income” 


key-note of your approach—an op- 
ty to indulge in the _ in- 
dividual’s unexpressed and unsatis- 
fied yearnings for sport, dangers, 


adventures. 


Motive No. 4—The Motive of 
Security 


Here again, the insurance sales- 
man must judge his individual, and 
study the individual’s history, and re- 
actions to his environment. The mo- 
tive of security essentially appeals to 
two types—the individual (male or 
female, but more usually female) 
whose dominant drive is that of love 
for family—and the individual whose 
contacts with the outer world have 
been cruel and difficult, and who finds 
it all a little too much for him. We 
will sketch briefly characters of this 
type most frequently encountered: 

The young married man whose 
love for his wife and small children 
is the dominant motive of his life. 

Security to him means success in 

business—an assured income—free- 

dom from danger in loss of his job 

—insurance against death (from 

which his family might be pro- 

tected)—the safety and security 
(Contir ued on page 


6) 
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Thomas I. Parkinson, president of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States and president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York, is a relentless foe of hit-or- 
miss taxation methods. After doing his part to spike objection- 
able aspects of the recent tax measure before Congress, Mr. 
Parkinson invited 400 other chambers of commerce throughout 
the country to join forces in a movement to coordinate the efforts 
of citizens everywhere who are interested in securing intelligent 
consideration and wise solution of the fiscal problems facing tax- 


payers of the nation. 


John G. Winant, former governor of New Hampshire, is a Re- 
publican drafted by the New Dealers to run the Social Security 
show. A student of insurance and pension systems abroad, he 
leaves the assistant directorship of the International Labor Office 
to become chairman of the commission which will administer the 
Social Security Act in this country. He is to serve until 1941. 
When governor of New Hampshire he contributed an endorsement 
of life insurance to the Prominent Patrons Number of The Spec- 
tator, in which he said: “I believe in the principle of life insurance 
as a method of protection and as an incentive to thrift.” 


Walter W. Head, president of the General American Life 
Insurance Company, St. Louis, Mo., was heard over a nation- 
wide radio hook-up on the same program with President Roosevelt 
recently in connection with the international rally of Boy Scouts. 
Mr. Head is president of the National Council of the Boy Scouts 
of America and had just returned from a “Scouting” trip abroad 
and had planned to take part in the big gathering at Washington, 
D. C., which was cancelled owing to the prevalence of infantile 


paralysis. 
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th the NEWS 


Clarence C. Klocksin was appointed legislative counsel of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company on Sept. 1. 

Mr. Klocksin has been employed by the Northwestern nearly 
30 years, having started with the company as a clerk in the 
actuary’s department in 1906. He continued in this department 
until 1922, when he transferred to the law department as assis- 
tant to the late Henry F. Tyrrell. In 1930, he received his appoint- 
ment as assistant legislative counsel. A native of Milwaukee, Mr. 
Klocksin is a graduate of the Marquette University Law School, 
and a member of the city, State, and American Bar Associations. 


_~ 


Caleb R. Smith, Ann Arbor, Mich., is chairman of the 1955 
Million Dollar Round Table session which will be an all-day affair 
at Des Moines this year. The million dollar producers will meet 
on Tuesday, Sept. 17. This feature of the annual convention of 
the National Association of Life Underwriters, originated some 
vears ago at Memphis, has been growing in attendance and popu- 
larity and the coming session will be the most extensively planned 
vet. The committee in charge of the jumbo producers’ program 
have arranged to have addresses on Life Insurance for Tax 
Purposes, Business Insurance and Annuities to be followed by 
open forum. Qualified members should register with the chair- 
man. 


Faith Baldwin, one of the foremost women novelists of the 
world, told the NYLIC Review that she was “so sold on life insur- 
ance that I made the hero of one of my novels an agent.” The 
author’s new book, “The Puritan Strain,” has just been pub- 
lished. Her advice to women is: “For the woman who earns a 
living the usual investment is a risky matter. It is risky even 
when bought outright and certainly few busy women have the 
leisure, as well as the knowledge, to keep up with investment 
trends. For protection of one’s heirs and oneself there is nothing 
as sensible, sane and stable as life insurance in its various forms.” 
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Challenge the Prospect’s 
Ability to Pass an Exam 


While most men are ever ready and 
anxious to tell the world about then 
aches and pains and operations, few 


are willing to accept an indictment of 
their physical well being from their 
fellowmen. Somewhat analogous with 
the Negro who may call himself “nig- 
ger” but insists upon being a Colored 
Man to parties of the second and third 
persons. And that is why many sales- 
men have been able to sell life insur- 
ance by questioning the ability of the 
prospect to pass a physical examina- 
tion. One leading personal producer 
spends a great deal of money each 
year betting his clients a new hat that 
they can’t pass the physical, but their 
premiums after successfully winning 
the wagers, take care of the hatter’s 
bills 

Back of the success of this idea lies, 
f course, a fear in the heart of the 
prospect that perhaps he is slipping, 
that next year he might not be able 
to qualify. This thought not only 
can be used to sell insurance but is 
even more applicable to the conserva- 
tion of old policies. A person who 
has enjoyed the protection of life in- 
surance for several years will seldom 
allow his policy to lapse unless he is 
pretty certain that he will be able 
replace his holdings at some future 
date. Suggest an examination to 
would-be-lapsers. The chances for 
holding the business will be improved 
whether the suggestion is adopted or 


to 


not or whether the examination does 
or does not indicate physical impair- 


ment 


The Family Motif 
In Prospecting 

Approximately 40 per cent of new 
business develops from people who 
have in some manner been contacted 
formerly by the company, according 
to a recent survey by General Agent 
Dwight H. Sayward, Portland, Me., 
representative of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. Mr. 
Sayward studied the record of a num- 
ber of his men for the past years in 
rder to tell new men where most 
good prospects usually come from. 
Company contacts, as used, means old 
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policyholders, associates or relatives 


of policyholders, salary deduction 
cases or group conversions, etc. He, 
therefore, advises his men to look fou 
new prospects first where the com- 
pany or the agent is well known. 
About ten per cent of the buyers of 
the past two years, in this group, 
were “referred” prospects. 

It is the advice of Mr. Sayward 
never to ask an old policyholder for 
new prospects. Because he doesn’t 
know what a prospect for insurance 
is. Ask for information, or for the 
names of people who want to do this 
and that, who are able to do this and 
that. Ask about people who are do- 
ing well in business, who have recent- 
ly bought a new home or car. 


For the Man Who Wants 
Proposition in Writing 


For the man who asks the agent to 
“submit the proposition in writing,” 
either so that he can better visualize 
the plan or so that he can postpone 
a decision, the Mutual Life of New 
York suggests the plan of one of its 
salesmen. He is always ready for the 
request and whenever it is made he 
brings out a specimen’ contract. 
“Here’s the actual idea in print, Mr. 
Blank,” he says, and proceeds to ex- 
plain the various provisions of the 
policy, quoting rates and restating the 
conditions of the policy previously re- 
ferred to. This plan has done wonders 
for the agent recommending it in pre- 
venting delay and in closing business 


on the first interview. 


Brief Definition 
Of Prospect Value 

“A prospect is worth nothing to 
you until you have sold him or sold 
someone he sent you to,” avers Roy 
Maddigan of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life. “Get complete information,” 
he continues, “do all your preliminary 
work, size up your man or woman as 
to real ability and intention to buy. 
Don’t grasshopper all over the place 
trying to get a lot of names. Light in 
each spot long enough to get all the 
honey out of the flower if he is a 
flower, and if he has any honey to 
give, or if he will give it to you.” 


Prospects Plentiful 
For Group Insurance 
Prospects for Group and Wholesak 


insurance are to be found wherever 
you find the sign “Men Working.” The 
only qualification to look for rests on 
the permanency of the job, and today 
there is little need in selection of the 
type of business. Such is the advice 
of G. A. Bredehoft, manager at To- 
ronto for the Connecticut General 
Life, in a recent article in the Bulle- 


| 


tin. Mr. Bredehoft cited 23 cases sold 
during the past year and a half which 
were distributed as follows: 

Two automobile dealers, one auto- 
motive supply company, one bakery, 
two banks, one bond house, one brake 
service company, one drug company, 
two dry cleaners, one fruit commis- 
sion company, one heating and ven- 
tilating company, one law firm, one 
mill supply company, one paint manu- 
facturing company, one paper box 
company, one retail camera shop, one 
retail grocery, one retail underwear 
store, one ship supply house, one taxi- 
cab company, one woodworking ma- 
chine company. 

Every agent has almost daily con- 
tact with good prospects for Group 
and Wholesale insurance, the writer 
states, and such sales are valuable 
not only for the commissions they 
bring in but also for the prestige such 
business gives the company and for 
the close contact with potential buy- 
ers of additional ordinary insurance. 

Ts °° 
Uninsurability 
As a Hazard 

The chances are five times greater 
that the prospect who procrastinates 
will become uninsurable than that he 
will die, says the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Field Notes. At forty-five ap- 
proximately one out of every twenty 
applicants is rejected, or five times 
the death rate for that age. This 
thought should be a powerful! closing 
factor because the average man sim- 
ply cannot believe that he is likely 
to die in the near future, whatever the 
mortality tables may tell him, but he 
will realize that there may be some 
danger of becoming uninsurable. And 
how Mr. Averageman hates to be told 
that there is something of value to 
him which he simply cannot have. 
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A Five-Query 
Sales Formula 


If you can answer five self-imposed 
questions each morning about a given 
number of cases, you are well on the 
road to successful selling, declares 
P. B. Wallace, of the Security Mutual 
Life, Binghamton, N. Y., Who? 
When? Where? Why? and What? 
comprise the five vital W’s necessary 
to the complete presentation. 

Who are you going to see today? 
Does he have enough to save some- 
thing? You must have the lead and 
the lead must have the income. 

When are you going to see him? 
Have you made a definite appoint- 
ment? A properly planned day’s work 
takes care of both problems. 

Where will you see him? Will you 
have his undivided attention and an 
uninterrupted interview? A_ know- 
ledge of the prospect’s office routine 
will make it possible for you to pre- 
sent your case with a minimum of un- 
necessary obstacles. 


Why are you seeing him? Do you 





know the date of his birth, about his 
family, about what his income is and 
what his needs are? This informa- 
tion is as essential to the salesman as 
tools are to the carpenter. 

What are you going to offer him? 
Have you picked the one contract 
that will do for him the things that 


n 


need to be done? If the “Why” has 


been satisfactorily answered, the 
What will take care of itself—except 
it is taken for granted that the 


salesman posseses a thorough under- 


that 
lle 


standing of the services he has to of- 
Ter. 


How to Visualize 


Insurance Benefits 


With the whole world currently 
talking about the possibility of war in 


fLurope, many minds skip back to 
1914 when the forces of disaster con- 
verged on the Western Front. a 
seems like yesterday!” is a familiar 
rase. Indeed, it does, and many 
still of an insurable age can re- 
member the times vividly. Not many 
pause to think, however, just how 
uch better off they would be today 


had 
uaG 


hey purchased a twenty-pay life 


at that time, unless they are reminded 


+ ; x ‘ , 


( OY a Iiiie 


r it : surance alesmal 

Time certainly does fly and they say 
that the older you become, the faste1 
It goes. 
the flight of time by picturing the 


Help the prospect visualize 
events of two decades ago. Most men 
will agree that they could very well 
have afforded the small annual saving 
which would have been necessary to 
save $10,000 with accumulations. And 
that they can start the program now 
in anticipation of needs that may 
exist twenty years hence 


Not What It Is But 
What It Will Do 


GOOD salesman always recog- 
nizes the fact that the policy ol 


ife insurance, in and of itself, does 
not greatly count as a persuasive in- 
ducement to get the prospect’s name 
on the dotted line. 

I have heard the term 


“nolicy ped- 
ilers” applied to a group of rather 


inprogressive 


agents who seem 


A Walter Cluff 
Feature 


that the 
“good 


“Dar- 





I believe that the real life insur- 
ance agent goes about his work in 
an entirely different manner. He 


recognizes that a man usually 





what he wants; that he is will 
sacrifice, to a degree at least, to 
satisfy his desires. So, the first task 
of the real life insurance man is t 
find out what the prospect’s real 


needs are by way of life 


wants; what are the things in life 
that he desires. 
Rather than centering his sales talk 


around the policy, the life insurances 


o+ lL + ; 9 » oF al — 
man will talk to his prospect about 
the problems of life, the things that 
life insurance will do, then adroitly 


goes about the isiness of showing 


ne prospect how he can use ilfe in- 
surance to solve his individual prob- 
ems. 

Give the prospect, of course, a 
lear idea of the main provisions of 
the policy, merely to emphasize that 
the particular contract you are pre- 
senting fills the needs, keeping quit 
definitely in mind that the policy is 
not the thing the prospect is buying, 
but merely the instrument through 
which his desire can be satisfied, his 
needs met. 

Whether it is a $1,000 policy or a 
$10,000 policy makes little difference. 
It is not the contract itself but the 

teration and emphasis of the theme 

f your sales talk that points your 
prospect toward the dotted line, the 


theme of your sales talk being the 


specific need the prospect has for 
the policy. 


If You Could Sell 


Only One Contract 
In order to emphasize the merits of 
ne of his company’s leading polic 
ontracts, H. C. Dodson, agency su- 
ervisor of the Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Virginia, recently wrote an 
irticle for the company’s agency pub- 
cation titled “If I Could Sell Only 
and Why.” In this particu- 
ar instance the writer elected to 
choose the “Economic” policy and gavs 
his reasons for his choice, all of which 
leveloped a splendid sales article. 
There will be times in the é 
every salesman when he will find him- 


self drifting into a rut. Prospecting 
ae velops into a lot of waste motion 
nd the forces of discouragement rally 
around. And, often, this condition will 
be rectified by a new policy contact, 


in inspirational sales talk from some 
ed member of the fraternity or an 


ee | i il 


agency sales drive. The same results 





re bably can be achieved f the agent 
pretend to himself that he is go- 

gt be a wed t sé but né on- 

act for a given period of time. He 

. then intensify his. selection proc« 
ss, be certain to work on specific 
ses and w f necessity prepare 

Ss cases more thorough than if he 

vere following his ordinary routine 


And the added enthusiasm which he 


uid be able to teel for his tavorite 
ar 0 pr eclior ougnt t ount 
a the su ess I tne scneme 
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- Performance 


( VER $100,000,000 has been paid 
to policyholders and their bene- 

| ficiaries by The State Life Insurance 
Company of Indiana, from date of 
organization, September 5, 1894. In 
1934 payments to policyholders and 
heneficiaries totaled over $7,300,000. 

Forty years of dependable perform- 

ance indicate the strength, security 

and progress of this time-tried, purely 


mutual company. 


e THE e 
STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 

Indianapolis 


Indiana 


1894 + Purely Mutual + 1935 











Since its organization in 
1851 the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance 
Company has paid more 
than 599 Million Dollars 
to its policyholders and 


beneficiaries 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 














Annuities Insurance 


AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
IFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Old Line Lega! Reserve 
Established 1899 


HERGERT M. WOOLLEN, President 














Guaranteed Guaranteed 











LL Benefits Low Cost 








IF 
YOU CAN 


produce a reasonable 
volume of high class 
business renewing 757% 
or better, we can show 
you the most attractive 
Agency Contract you 
have ever seen. 

We have General Agency 

Openings in 


NEBRASKA, COLORADO, CALIFORNIA 
MISSOURI, TEXAS, OREGON, and KANSAS 


The Liberty Life Insurance Co. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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With the Editors 


A Text for Salesmen 


es three-quarters of a century 
life insurance salesmen have 
gone up and down the country 
preaching, beseeching, cajoling, 
imploring, and begging men to 
pool their lots with others to safe- 
guard themselves against hazards 
that are too much for them as in- 
dividuals. Here is the difference 
between insurance and individual 
thrift. No individual, no matter 
how frugal and self-denying, can, 
through personal saving, protect 
his household against the misfor- 
tunes that insurance is devised to 
lighten. ; 

Today the life agent may re- 
joice in the thought that his seed 
has been sown on fertile soil. The 
steps that are now being taken for 
social security on a national scale 
doubtless reflect the fact that our 
leaders are “insurance conscious.” 

But this is not all. How often 
have we heard that our national 
need is for confidence—faith in 
ourselves and in others! Why 
have we hoarded money in mat- 
tresses, sewed it in our coats and 
corsages, and buried it in cans? 
The answer is fear. Fear that we 
might lose our jobs, fear of sick- 
ness, fear of accident, old age and 
even death. These are the five out- 
standing fears that personal in- 
surance alone is devised to elimin- 
ate. They cannot be adequately 
met by hoarding no matter how 
severely thrift is practiced. 

And the difference in the atti- 
tude of mind is more important 
than all else. Why do we live if 
not for happiness? Is a miser 
happy? Is self-denial for fear of 
want amidst plenty conducive to 
the characteristics we admire in 
those about us? To ask the ques- 
tion is to answer it. Yet these 
are the fruits of fear. 

So today, as never before, the 
life insurance salesman is coming 
into his own. His ideals and his ob- 
jectives are being appreciated on 
a national scale. He can go for- 
ward with more confidence than 
ever before to teach men and 
women to budget the meeting of 
their needs, to place some of 
their money in insurance compan- 
ies instead of much of it in mat- 
tresses, and thus to pool their un- 
known hazards with others so 
that they may use the remainder 
ef their incomes freely for their 


various current needs and wants. 
They need no longer deny them- 
selves many of the genuine pleas- 
ures of life for fear of want to- 
morrow. 

With such a program the busi- 
ness world can well afford to 
cooperate for it means more buoy- 
ance, more flexibility, more elas- 
ticity on the part of the buying 
public. It means less window 
shopping and more sales. It means 
a happy and contented public, 
made up of people who are enjoy- 
ing what they want instead of 
wishing for it. Put security first 
by using collective methods of 
meeting collective needs — 
through government agencies for 
the minimum common needs and 
through private agencies for those 
needs that differ with individuals. 
Having thus provided for reason- 
able security, banish morose fear 
and drink deep of the genuine 
pleasures of life. 


Quick to Recover 


HE spontaneous response o! 

new life insurance volume to 
the stimulus of changing business 
conditions generally, is given con- 
crete illustration in the new issue 
of the Life Insurance Year Book 
issued this week by The Spectator 
and described on another page. 
Before the year end in 1934, life 
insurance had demonstrated that, 
in addition to being probably the 
last important industry in the 
country to react to the influences 
of the depression, it was one of the 
first to respond to improved con- 
ditions. Last year when many in- 
dustries were still wrestling with 
declining sales volume, or at best 
evenly maintaining what volume 
they had, life insurance sales were 
already moving forward to re- 
trieve the ground that had been 
lost in 1932 and 1933. The Year 
Book Aggregates show total or- 
dinary, group and industrial new 
business written and paid for in 
1934 of $14,280,080,058—an _ in- 
crease of 3.6 per cent from the 
$13,786,857,.459 issued and paid for 
in 1933. While each class of life 
insurance registered increased 
sales volume in 1934, new group 
policies were placed involving 
more than $1,000,900,000 of insur- 
ance, an increase of 31.8 per cent 


over the volume during the pre- 
ceding 12 months. 


Production Quota System 


RGUMENTS for and against 

the production quota system 
in life insurance selling come 
more and more to the fore as ne- 
cessity for volume impels home- 
office pressure. The general agent, 
committed to a quota, has, say 
some, a Damoclean sword sus- 
pended over his head. Under its 
threat he stops at nothing to get 
business. His perspective as re- 
gards new agents is interfered 
with and the resulting appoint- 
ments are not based on perman- 
ency, but on immediate business 
possibilities and this fact alone ac- 
counts for much of the high turn- 
over in life insurance forces. So 
much for a few of the contentions 
against the quota system. 

In its favor are the results 
achieved by some companies 
which make use of it. These point 
out that a good marksman needs 
a target at which to shoot and 
that if the bullseye be properly 
outlined the score will be improv- 
ed. They also instance the obvi- 
ous fact that many individuals 
need a disciplinary factor of one 
kind or another if they are to be 
kept in line and if their maximum 
eficiency is to be maintained. 
Good jockeys carry whips but 
rarely use them. On the other 
hand, the average horse runs the 
better for the knowledge that his 
rider can make him feel the sting 
of the lash if he lags. Kipling is 
right to the point: 

“Ride with an idle whip, ride with an 
unused heel, 

But once in a way there will come a day 

Wen the colt must be made to feel 

The lash that falls, the curb that galls 

And the touch of the rowelled steel.” 


t is certain that the production 
quota system in life insurance is 
like anything else that can be 
either detrimental or inspirational 
it must be used with intelli- 
gence and discretion. Under its 
tension, one general agent fails: 
another goes proudly forward to 
sustained success. It is up to the 
company’s agency executive to 
study effects, analyze personali- 
ties and exercise sound judgment. 
Granted these elements present, 
only good can eventuate 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


WITH THE SPECTATOR 





Not Much New 
Under the Sun 


So much of The Spectator is de 
voted to telling what is new in life 
nsurance that it is interesting now 
and then to notice what is old therein. 
An English book on life insurance 
written more than 30 years ago shows 
that not a few policy features that 
seem quite modern selling points had 
been thought of at least a generation 
ago 

There is for instance the “5 per cent 
policy” which, anticipating the present 
Income policy, provided an annuity 


of £50 on attaining a given age and 





£1,000 at death. There were “family 
settlement” policies and also “Insur- 
ances payable in lifetime, carrying 
investment and annuity options.” One 
company is referred to as giving a 
table of surrender values “so that a 
policyholder can learn how his com- 
pany will treat him.” 

Disability provisions of that time 
were interesting. Under one policy if 
the assured became permanently dis- 
abled, he was relieved from paying 
premiums for the rest of his life; if 
he lost hands, feet or eyesight, he was 
paid one-half the policy’s face value, 
the balance being paid at death. 

One foretaste of business life in- 
surance is given under the query, 
“Why pay rent?” According to this 
plan the man who was about to buy 
a house took out a policy for a cer- 
tain amount, and three-fourths or 
more of that sum was advanced on 
the security of the house; presumably 
the mortgagee was made the bene- 
ficiary until the loan was paid off. 


Looking Ahead 
To Prosperity 

The economy of the country has 
definitely started on an upward trend. 
There can be little doubt about it. 
The curve of prices, of investments, 
of general activity testifies to that. 
There may be a lag in the increase of 
employment, there may be unfortunate 
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wage cuts, but as a whole the trend 


is upward. That means, naturally, 


that (for the time being) the worst 
is behind us, that bottom has been 
touched, that the dark and powerful 
element of doubt, of postponement 
and delay has shrunk somewhat. 
The encouraging signs of today, 
however, should not lead one to the 
conclusion that now the load is off 
our chest, that the path is clear, and 
that the sky is the limit. In these five 
years of depression there has been 
something created which cannot be 
shaken off easily. In short, the body 
economic of these United States is not 
as free as it was, with all its short- 
comings, back in 1928. We are facing 
the issue of relief impersonated by 
the governments—federal, state, and 











In Re the late Roger D. 
Coverly’s Papers 


ddventure 967—Wherein Mr. 
Coverly sympathizes with a man in 
love with his own wife. 


Mr. Jonas Gotplenty stared moodily 
into the fire as he listened to Mr. 
Coverly's eloquence on the subject of 
the happiness of wives. Mr. Gotplenty 
agreed that his life's greatest objective 
was the happiness of his adored Gretch- 





en, and persuaded Mr. Coverly to ac- 
company him for a little walk. They 
went to the bank and Mr. Gotplenty 
drew out a thousand dollars. (Part will 
surely go into that premium, though 
R. D.C.) Then, next door, they stepped 
to a jeweler's shop, and together chose 
a beautiful diamond bracelet. On the 
way back Gotplenty was effusive in his 
thanks to Coverly for awakening his 
thought to the satisfaction of such at- 
tentions. But alas. Next day Mr. Got- 
plenty reported that Gretchen insisted 
upon exchanging for another design, 
twice as expensive, and that no funds 
would remain for the proposed insurance 
policy. Mr. Coverly wrote him a little 
note expressing his sympathy—but upon 
writing it, the word sympathy looked 
unfamiliar or wrong, as words some- 
times will. So he looked it up in the 
dictionary. “Only too true,” he sighed, 
“in this case. The word sympathy’'s 
grandparents were ‘to suffer with.” 








local. Behind this relief issue there 


stands an army of some 20,000,000 
persons. They have a_ significance 
which reaches far beyond the social 
aspect. They mean taxes, higher cost 
of production, increased cost of living. 
Briefly, they are the deadweight on 
the body economic. 

In former years the business man 
had to make a living for his family; 
now, in addition, he has to provide in 
part for this family of 20,000,000. And 
as the entrepreneur had to deduct 
from his earnings the yearly cost of 
supporting his family so he has now 
to take into account the larger needs 
of a greater group. With this added 
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mit 


responsibility, the business men of 
the country will be confronted with a 
new limitation to business expansion 
-and that goes for investments and 
earnings as well as for production and 
consumption. 








Twenty Years’ Experience 
As An Agency Executive 


Holding a record achieved by but 
few agency executives in the life in- 
surance business, George Barmore 
has been superintendent of agents of 
the Federal Life Insurance Company 
at Chicago for some 20 years. He is, 
in addition, vice-president of the com- 
pany and devotes all of his time to 
the production unit of some 400 men 
which has been carefully weeded out 
and which supplies the business of 
the Federal Life. 

Vice-president Barmore—a native 
of Long Island, New York—began 
his insurance work with the Mutual 
Life of New York in Illinois and was 
also connected with the old Farmers 
National; having written that com- 
pany’s first policy and having re- 
mained with it from 1913 to 1920. 
In 1920 Mr. Barmore joined the of- 
ficial ranks of the Federal Life as 
assistant superintendent of agents 
but had been in the subordinate posi- 
tion only a few months when he be- 
came head of the agency department 
to fill the shoes of the then superin- 
tendent who had died. 

Despite the fact that he was born 
in New York State, Vice-president 
Barmore has been so long in his pres- 
ent post and territory that he is typi- 
cal of the Central West and the sec- 
tion of his adoption might well be 
the land of his nativity. So true is 
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is that it is doubtful whether any- 
g could lure him Eastward again. 
Working in close conjunction with 
President Isaac Miller Hamilton of 
Federal Life, Mr. Barmore has 
en personally responsible for the 
gh morale which the agents of his 
ganization have held during the 
ast four years and the inspiration 
hich he has given his men is evi- 
lenced by the progress of the Federal 
Life even during the current year. 


Gum Company Aids 
Insurance Go-Getter 

Recognizing the life insurance 
agent in other than the comic vein 
which, unfortunately, has been too 
prominent in some newspapers and 
motion pictures, the Wrigley Chew- 
ing Gum Company is now using street 
car advertising in Chicago which 
reads: “John Underwriter, insurance 
agent, says ‘It’s good policy to sign 
up with Wrigley’s for life. Every 
purchase gives you a rich endowment 
of fine flavor and insures good diges- 
tion.’ ” 

Though illustrated with 
material, the approach to the life 
insurance agent as embodied in the 
foregoing is obviously not intended 
to be humorous. Asa matter of fact, 
it is outstanding recognition of the 
place which the intelligent life in- 
surance man is winning for himself 
in publie conception. 


cartoon 


Income Gains Offer 


Prospecting Clues 

At a gathering of life insurance 
agents in New York a few months 
ago, when a “drive” was being in- 
augurated, one of the speakers stated 
that the banks were bursting with 
deposits and virtually told the agents 
to “Go and get it.” That has doubt- 
less happened at many similar sales 
conventions. Naturally when funds 
are available for investment in large 
sums, the life agent sniffs the air 
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BE 
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REUBEN GREENSPAN, an 
of mathematics and navigation at the 
Seamen's Church Institute of New York, 
spends his spare time in calculating when 


instructor 


and where future earthquakes will take 
place, and how severe they will be. In- 
surance companies, as well as the public, 
have already shown a keen interest in his 
predictions, 87 per cent of which have 
been accurate and which are based on data 
as to the pull exerted on the earth by vari- 
ous astral bodies and as to the ‘faults’ in 
the earth's crust. Given time enough, he 
hopes to extend his prophecies many years 
into the future; given additional equipment, 
he expects to make them much more ac- 


curate. 








with keen anticipation of the rich 
quarry near at hand. But he can also 
find encouragement in the statistics 
showing increasing incomes, for these 
too are means of building up both 
renewal ac- 


insurance estates and 


counts. 
Figures lately given out by the 


United States Department of Com- 
merce tend to back up the claims 
made by New Dealers, either in hope 
or with conviction, that business con- 
ditions showed an upward trend for 
1934 as a whole. The nation’s income 
last year was 11 per cent higher than 
in 1933, rising from 44.4 billion dol- 
lars then to 49.4 billions in 1934. Each 
of the 12 major industrial groups, 
except electricity and gas, and each 
class of income payment, except in- 
terest, shared in the gain last year. 
Looking back to 1929, every type 
of income pay- 





ment decreased 

















TREND OF INCOME PAID OUT BY MAJOR TYPES 
OF PAYMENT 1929-1934 continuously 
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THIS WESTERN 
WORLD 


By GENE RoescH 


ITH registrations for the con 
Wir cake of the National Asso 
ciation of Life Underwriters reaching 
a new high, the meeting to be held at 
Des Moines, Iowa, Sept. 16-20, is win- 
ning the wholehearted interest not 
only of agents but of the company 
production officials. Baseball scouts 
are an old story; theatrical scouts, 
seeking new plots and new stars in 
the making, roam the country; 
spotters, searching out key men for 
industrial advancement, are familiar; 
but, up to the present, the life insur- 
ance agency scout has kept his light 
somewhat hidden under a bushel. It is 
my guess that he will come out in the 
open to a greater extent at Des 
Moines than at any similar meeting 


for the past few years. 


HE reasons behind my belief are 

many. Competition of East vs. 
West has grown constantly keener as 
the eastern companies—faced with 
low interest rates and a rising acquisi- 
tion cost per $1,000 of business—in- 
vade “the plains where once the 
buffalo roamed” and make strenuous 
efforts to get volume in sections where 
the ratio of actual to expected mortal- 
ity is notoriously low. Doubtless they 
hope to squeeze the juice of profit out 
of such fruit, yet there is the distinct 
possibility that what they gain by ap- 
plied pressure may reveal itself as 
an Apple of Discord in the production 
orchard of the Middle West. 


HE companies “indigenous to the 
Les can hardly be expected to 
stand idly by and watch their writings 
raided without a determined effort 
not only to retain what they have, but 
to increase their business regardless 
interference of giants. The 
Davids of the business have many a 
which they can hurl from 
against the 


of the 
stone 
slingshots 
Among such missiles are 


agency 

Goliaths. 
sectional 
mortgage loans, careful tightening of 


considerations, judicious 


local bonds, augmented commissions 
The indiscrimi- 


nate use of allegedly accurate data 


and a score of others. 


“rating 


organiza- 
. 
in- 


" _ ae 
Irom seii-styleda 


tions”’ (employed by unscrupulous 
frowned on 


dividuals )—though 


reputable companies everywhere 


ontinues to be an element of com- 


riLitl 


petition in a Tew places. 
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Signs of Recovery 
Throughout World 


That the present move toward pe 
manent recovery is world-wide is 
nown in a survey by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. In a report 
ealing mainly with conditions at the 
end of 1934, the report indicates that 
a eading countries with the excep- 
.) f France expanded their eco- 
‘ activit' ovel the preceding 
ea The United States was rated a 
nera \ mprove d, wl le Japa 
vi ! ( reaking gains n neat 
i ndustries Ir ite 
‘ " repo or the U. S 
I ! wer unemployment as 
nh at 1934 as a year bt 
, RB Canada and England we) 
‘ mate! i 
} ’ vitl } expo! 
‘ ed Kingdon p approx 
> P 
Retirement Income 
Favorite Contract 
Chere a been col weradit 1 u 
I | vhethe T su al t 
‘ ’ tressil the investment 
1 f life insurance too stron 
It true that the retirement Incomé¢ 
been sold in greater and 
ite ume recent years. Now 
ne company officials and general 
‘ rer tr T the publ l re 50 
re} te eT Oo the retiremel 


20-payme 


The recent Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany that something 
like 23 per cent of men feeling they 
wanted it on 


survey shows 


needed more insurance 
the retirement or endowment plan. 
The inquiring reporter, seeking the 
expression of the public, found the 
figures just a little conserva- 
found, too, that those men 
about life in- 


Curtis’ 
tive. He 
who knew something 








surance were carrying straight life 


and that this als applied to most 


First, we have the proprietor of a 
incheonette. He once Was a carrie! 
of the rate book. H insurance is 
traight life. Why? Because he gets 
the most for his money. And he will 
mntinue ol hat plan, letting the 
dividends mature the policy as an en- 
aowm 
Here we have the head of an asso 
tion. He sa torme schoo! teacher. 
H life insurances on the 30-pay 
ment plan, because when he took it 
out he was teaching school and it 
answered the purpose best for his re- 
rement program. But he wants re- 


rement income for his next policy. 
Our next passerby is an advertising 
man. He carries his insurance on the 


plan. Says he went into 
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us part-time agents, I'd like to know!" 
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it quite thoroughly before he took it 


out and he wanted something that 
would give him the most for what he 
could afford and would still mature 
early, letting the dividends accumu- 
late, so that he could retire while he 
was comparatively young and enjoy 
life. He plans to take more insurance 
and on the same plan. 

This chap is a traveling salesman. 
He has a little straight life and 20- 
payment life. But he is thinking seri- 
ously of taking more insurance. He 
is thinking about himself more, too. 
He isn’t as young as he used to be 
and he wants retirement income wher« 
he’ll get a pension beginning at a cer- 
tain age. 


The next man is an auditor. He, too, 


has gone into the matter thoroughly. 
He has a wife and youngster and he 
wants to provide for them. He believes 


that he can get the most for his money 


from the family income plan. He 
knows that that plan has some term 
insurance in it and that if he lives he 


money he 
portion. But he 
more later 
afford it. It will be 


straight life at first to replace th 


is “throwing away” the 
for the 


plans to 


pays term 


take insurance 


when he can 


term in the family income plan. Afte: 
that, it will be family income 

Our last interview is a young lady. 
She is a stenographer. She has a good 
agent. She wants a retirement income 
plan but she can’t afford to put away 
very much each week. Stenographers’ 
salaries aren’t that big. She is young, 
straight life 
dividends 


too. So she carries a 


letting the 
mature the policy as an endowment 


policy and is 


which will give her an income for life 
at a future date. “When I can afford 
it,” she says, “I will take more on 
the same plan.” 

So the pros and the cons are both 
right on the retirement income plan. 
Men are still thinking of their fami- 
lies. And they are still thinking of 
their own old age—and retirement. 


State Mutual Men 
Made Ky. Colonels 


One home office official and two gen- 
eral agents of the State Mutual Life 
were appointed honorary 
members on the staff of Governor 
Ruby Laffoon of Kentucky. The new 
Kentucky Colonels are Donald& G. Mix, 
assistant superintendent of agencies; 
General Agent Joe C. Caperton of 
Chicago; and General Agent Edmund 
F. Carey, Providence. Mr. Mix’s ap- 
pointment as Staff Colonel came at 
the banquet of State Mutual’s 90th 
anniversary convention in June, Gen- 
eral Agent Alexander Hertzman of 
Louisville acting for Governor Laf- 
making the announcement. 
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Security Legislation The New Social BUSINESS IN 


and the Filibuster Security Board 


Whe Huey P. Long talked the The President lost little time in ap BRIEF 


third ficiency appropriation bill to pointing the board to administer the 
lath after agreement had _ been Social Security Law. The Chairman, Economic Review 

pached that Congress should adjourn John G. Winant, appointed for a peri- 
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Verdict: 


AVIATION RISKS 


ITH the growth of aviation 

in the United States in 

recent years, many interest- 
ing cases involving the construction of 
incontestable clauses in life insurance 
policies have been decided. 

Most life insurance contracts have 
attached riders providing, for ex- 
ample: 

“Death as a result of service, 
travel or flight in any species of 
aireraft, except as a fare-paying 
passenger, is a risk not assumed un- 
der this policy; but, if the insured 
shall die as a result, directly or in- 
directly, of such service, travel or 
flight, the company will pay to the 
beneficiary the reserve on_ this 
policy.” 

These riders make a distinction be- 
tween persons who ride in airplanes 
as passengers and pilots of ise planes. 
With those companies which accept 
such risks, the rate of coverage for 
pilots and other regular employees of 
air lines who actually go aloft is much 
higher than the average rate. 


High Rate for Pilots 

It has been stated that the reason 
for this increased cost to pilots and 
the like is that the insurance com- 
panies have no accurate mortality 
tables on which to base what pilots 
contend ought to be a fair rate, con- 
ceding that that rate in any event 
should be higher than that charged to 
the infrequent passenger in an air- 
plane. 

“The aviator, while engaged in 
his operation, is under risks, the 
extent of which experience does 
not disclose; an insurance com- 
pany has no data on which to esti- 
mate a fair and just premium. 
Many aviators desire to take out 
life insurance policies, but cannot 
afford to because of the amount of 
the premium which at present the 
companies feel required to de- 
mand.” 

(Matter of Metropolitan Life Ins. 
Co. v. Beha, 226 A.D. 408, 411; 
New York.) 


Safety of Aviation 
The employees of the great air lines 
which now span this country from 
coast to coast, which have woven their 
network of progress to include the 
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Central and South American coun- 
tries, to say nothing of the vast 
reaches of the far North, argue that 
aviation today is as safe as railway 
travel. That great strides in over- 
coming the hazards of the air have 
been made is obvious. But the aver- 
age man would not be inclined to 
agree that air travel is as safe as 
ground travel. 


Standard Provisions 


What has all this to do with incon- 
testable clauses? In answer to this 
question, an interesting situation was 
presented recently in the New York 
Courts. Section 101 of the Insurance 
Law of the State of New York con- 
trols standard provisions in life insur- 
ance policies. Subdivision 2 of that 
Section is as follows: (Every life in- 
surance policy shall contain) 


“A provision that the policy shall 
be incontestable after it has been 
in force during the lifetime of the 
insured for a period of two years 
from its date of issue except for 
non-payment of premiums and ex- 
cept for violation of the conditions 
of the policy relating to military or 
naval service in time of war and at 
the option of the company pro- 
visions relative to benefits in the 
event of total and permanent dis- 
ability and provisions which grant 
additional insurance specifically 
against death by accident may also 
be excepted.” 


In the final paragraph of Section 
101, there is encountered the following 
language, which in view of the sub- 
sequent court decisions, is important. 


“No rider and no indorsement. 
except as stated above, shall be at- 
tached to or printed or stamped 
upon any policy issued or delivered 
in this State until the form of such 
rider or indorsement has been filed 
with the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance and formally approved by 
him.” 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company applied to the then Superin- 
tendent of Insurance to attach to its 
standard form of life insurance policy 
the following rider. 

“Death as a result of service. 
travel or flight in any species of 


aircraft, except as a fare-paying 
passenger is a risk not assumed un- 


der this policy; but if the insured 
shall die as a result, directly or jn. 
directly, of such service, travel or 
flight, the company will pay to the 
beneficiary the reserve on this pol. 


icy.” (Italics mine). 


Incontestable Clause Defined 

The Superintendent of Insurance re. 
fused to permit the rider to be at. 
tached to the policy on the ground 
that it was in conflict with Subdivision 
2, Section 101 of the Insurance Law, 
the so-called incontestable clause. The 
issue thus presented clearly required 
a definition of the incontestable clause, 
The case went finally to the New York 
Court of Appeals. In the intermediate 
Appellate Court, Presiding Justice 
Van Kirk writing for a unanimous 
bench construed Section 101 in its en- 
tirety, saying: 


“There is no provision in this 
Section which in words or in effect 
forbids riders upon a life insurance 
policy; the several provisions, 
singly or jointly, do not purport to 
be exclusive. Riders are contem- 
plated, else there would be no re. 
quirement that they must be ap- 
proved by the Superintendent. So 
that the standard provisions are not 
absolutely to control all the pro- 
visions of the contract. All that 
this incontestable clause covers is 
the terms of the contract as made, 
The proposed rider limits the cov- 
erage by excluding therefrom a 
death which results in the particu- 
lar manner and from the particular 
cause described in the rider. If the 
rider be permitted, a policy with 
the rider attached would constitute 
a complete contract; it would not 
be in conflict with any provision of 
Section 101, and it would be the 
contract which the parties of their 
own choice had made. If an aviator, 
having such policy and_ rider, 
should meet his death as the result 
of service, travel or flight in any 
species of aircraft, except as a fare- 
paying passenger, he could not re- 
cover, not because the policy, or 
any provision of it, was contested, 
but because the cause of death was 
not covered by the policy; to de- 
fend on such grounds is not to con- 
test the policy. A claim for fire 
loss could not be maintained under 
a life or an accident policy. Sub- 
division 3 of Section 101 requires 
that there shall be in the policy 4 
provision that it ‘shall constitute the 
entire contract between the parties; 
also the concluding paragraph of 
the Section provides that a rider ap 
proved by the Superintendent of 
Insurance shall be deemed to be 4 
part of the policy to which it is 4 
tached. Evidently the incontestable 
clause does not prevent contesting ¢ 
claim which is not covered by th 
policy. A plaintiff can recover ™ 
accord with the contract he prove 
only. * * * We conclude, therefore. 
that the proposed rider is not inco™ 
sistent with the incontestable clau* 
of the policy and a refusal to 4? 
prove the rider on that account ¥* 
not justified.” (Italics mine). 
(Matter of Metropolitan Life Inse 
ance Company vy. Superintendent ¢ 
Insurance, above cited.) 
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r in. Sustained by Justice Cardoza (Citing among others, Hearin v. and that the language of each pol- 
el or ; : : Standard L. Ins. Co., 8 Fed. Rep. icy makes the company issuing it 
» the 0 the appeal to the ‘ ourt of Ap- (Second) 202: , liable in the event that happened.” 
pol. peals (252 N. Y. 449), it was urged Nearer . : , 
or ’ : Mack v. Conn. Gem L. Ins. Co., 12 In commenting on Justice Holmes 

again on behalf of the Superintendent ' . . . 
. : Fed. Rep. (Second) 416. language, Judge Cardoza put his fin- 
j of Insurance that the proposed rider he distincti he drawn 
The kind of insurance one has at fee oe eee 


was inconsistent with the incontest- ; -d 
e sala: 


—_ able clause of the State Insurance the beginning, that but no more, 

dese Law. Justice Cardoza, now of the one retains until the end.” (Italics “Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ound ra - a . : mine). ance Company v. Johnson is not a 
ision Supreme Court of the United States, Geclehem to the contwary. The elemes 
Lowe but then Chief Judge of the New Further Rulings there in question was not a limita- 
The York Court of Appeals, sustained the It was argued before the Court of om a2 op Cn a ae > 

. : ’ — hi vision for a forfeiture. 
lired decision of the Court below, in which Appeals that a decision of the United “In case of the suicide of the 
ause, result his associate judges concurred. States Supreme Court was contrary insured, whether sane or insane, the 
York In his characteristicaly facile style, to the result reached in the Appellate policy was to be ‘void. Phis meant 
diate the Chief Judge wrote: Divisi Judge Cardoza in discussing the forfeiture of the privilege to 
te the ie udge wrote: ivision. Judge Cardoza in discussing receive the surrender value of the 
stice that opinion (Northwestern Mutual policy or equivalent benefits, a 
nous “We agree with the Appellate Di- Life Insurance Company v. Johnson, privilege which would survive if 
$ en- vision in its holding that rider and 254 U. S. 96), refused to accept the there was merely a limitation of 
statute in this instance are consist- <e ii ie cil ina: itages 7 : the hazards. Statutes there are in- 
ent and harmonious. The _pro- view urged. In the Supreme Court deed whereby the enjoyment of sur- 
this vision that a policy shall be incon- case, the policies in issue contained a render values is preserved against 
fect testable after it has been in force provision to the effect that: forfeiture by the insurer for 
stern during the lifetime of the insured “Ie withi z P am breach of a condition as to the pay- 
ons, for a period of two years is not a eas, a. - Menage oy Pe 1 ment of premiums (see e.g.. N. Y. 
et te mandate as to coverage, a definition -_ k Tie i ’ : € — ones ip i ~ Insurance Law. Sections 88, 101, 
tem- of the hazards to be borne by the h: il 1 sage _ queer “ sil di Subdivision 6), but not against con- 
rend insurer. It means only this, that vd his Boss e i the ogg oe pod ditions generally. What was said 
on within the limits of the coverage, . “penny oi ol wang ee Sony “ed.” by Holmes, J., of the effect of the 
8 the policy shall stand, unaffected by Suen cane, Us pany Ge ae ‘incontestable clause’ must be read 
» met any defense that it was invalid in In each of the policies in issue there in the light of the question before 
pro- its inception, or thereafter became were incontestable clauses substantial- him. It is true, as he says, that 
that invalid by reason of a condition ly as follows: with such a clause the death of the 
rs is broken. 4 oe : insured coupled with the payment 
any “Like questions have arisen in “This contract shall be incontest- of the premiums, will sustain a re- 
able after one year from the date covery in the face of a forfeiting 


pon other jurisdictions and in other 
inaye courts of this State. There has of its issue, provided the required 
premiums are duly paid.” 


condition. It is quite another thing 


been general concurrence with to say that the same facts will pre- 


ticu- 

wa reference to the answer. Subsequent to the period mentioned — eC iali = is ar ~~” ae « 

f the i i . eis sale 4 a <n risk. alics mine). 

with (Sanders v. Jefferson Standard in the incontestable clause, the as- , P 

leate L. Ins. Co., 10 Fed. Rep. (Second) sured committed suicide. There and From all this, we reach the result: 

| not 143: ; properly so, the Supreme Court with first, that riders typical of the one 

m of ‘ Justice Holmes writing the opinion, litigated are not inconsistent with the 

Scarborough v. A N: Ins . ' 

Por ; sreuge Vv. AM. Nt. Sms. held: statutory law controlling the standard 
oir ‘ ae Ge. Wbkuaks eis ae Pigs 

ie Co., 171 No. Carolina 353; “We are of opinion that the pro- provisions in life insurance contracts; 

‘der. Meyers v. Liberty L. Ins. Co., 124 vision in the first mentioned docu- second, that while fare paying pas- 

esult Kansas 191; ment policy ), of voiding the policy sengers in airplanes may be insured 
env ee : a if the insured should die by his own der ordinary rates. i ERAN 

"ened Childress v. Fraternal Union of hand within two years from the 2 Cy a ae 

apa Am., 113 Tenn. 252: date, is an inverted expression of panies do not discriminate when they 

y, OF Siesta Weniens t Roos ~ Bee the same general intent as that of provide for higher rates for pilots and 

sted. = woe i i ve Se the clause in the second, making others and third, that if an assured 

: ne see, 169 Ark. 230.) the policy incontestable after one dur enilinney tates i E hand 

4 year, and that both equally mean under ordinary rates under standar¢ 

r~* “The meaning of the Statute that suicide of the insured, insane form policies with such riders at- 

, Gos (Section 101, of the Insurance or sane, after the specified time. tached, subsequently travels in air- 

inder Law) in that regard is not changed shall not be a defense. It seems to planes other than as a fare paying 
Sub- by its exceptions. A contest is pro- us that that would be the natural pie ; S death teenie : 

uires hibited in respect of the validity of interpretation of the words by the Passenger SRE CeatR TesuNs, HO Fe- 
icy a a policy ‘except for non-payment people to whom they are addressed. covery may be had. 

e the of premiums and except for viola- 

ties; tion of the conditions of the policy 


h of relating to military or naval service 
in time of war. (Section 101, 


a digest o recent 





- Subdivision 2) Here again we must 
be 2 distinguish between a denial of 
is at coverage and a defense of invalid- e 
table ity, Provisions are not unusual that 
ing ¢ an insured entering the military or C a S e S l Nn) f eS ig i S t 
» the naval service shall forfeit his insur- 0 
or ie ance. A condition of that order is 
roves more than a limitation of the risk. 
fore. In the event of violation, the policy, by 
aoe at the election of the insurer, is 
lauxt a See and this though ‘ ~ fox 

a the death is unrelated to the breach. S R 
a No such result follows where there a) dInes , coan 

is a mere restriction as to coverage. ~ 

_ The policy is still valid in respect of MEMBER OF THE NEW YORK BAR 
at of risks assumed. * * * Where there 


s been no assumption of the risk. 
there can be no liability. 
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GOING BROKE WAITING 
FOR A BREAK 


Wen Who Sell Income Must Look as Though 
They Can Earn It 


By WILSON SLICK 


Vanager Reliance Life, Johnstown, Pa. 


SALESMAN drives up to youn house. Your wife looks at you with 
home in a run-down-at-the-heel that “how-much-longer-must-I-put-up- 
ivver and, mounting’ the with-this” attitude each day when you 
ir porch, asks you to take return home. Can you sell life in- 
with him. He states he sell surance? Not achance. You resem- 
Packard lo which you reply: “Oh, ble the automobile salesman above 
Yeah?” mentioned. How can you point out 
You enter a men’s store, state you and interest a man in an old-age 
terested in a suit and you are income when you, quite obviously, 
hered to a department and intro haven't any income now? You can’t. 
seediest-looking chap you So, day after day you chase the Will 
ever seen. Will you be im o’-the-Wisp, hoping for that “break. 
ed Will you base your selec If you are the average life insur- 
on his taste? Hardly. ance man you have made money, 
You enter a dentist’s office. Che plenty of it, but you did not manage 
kept, dirty, old towels vi that money. It managed you. And 
th month-old newspapers for a you spent money foolishly—without 
cuous spot in this littered room. any interest in saving for that lean 
W be interested in and thank period, that rainy day. Now, you’re 
for h professional services? naslump. You blame the company, 
Certainly not! the agency, the manager, the policies 
You enter a restaurant. A big. fat you have to sell, the President, the 
a an apron. originally white. Democratic party, the mayor of youn 
; ti-colored, slouches up to your town, in fact every thing and every 
hands you a menu on which person you can conveniently sweep 
hands and flies have fought for into your mind’s eye. 
permanent place. Are you hungry? Naturally, you would not think of 
Not your life. All of a sud blaming yourself. No, sir. You’re 
at previously present void i the “tops,” and boy, oh boy, you’ll get 
trangely filled. You can’t eat a a “break” soon. I wonder. You'll get 
thing. a “break” just as soon as you learn 
Imp¢ ble and improbable situa to do the very thing you are trying 
Not exactly. They occur to persuade people to do every day 
every day, in every place. And how save for the future. 
nd why does this apply to the life Get wise to yourself. Study your 
irance business? In many ways, own weaknesses objectively—not sub- 
any forms. jectively. The composite assay will 
You have a dollar in your pocket, amaze you—but it’s still you. 
ir light and gas bill is past due, The moral: Nothing new. Simply 
ir telephone has been disconnected, put into practice those rules of mind’s 
i have very little food in your ease you preach every day. Funda- 





Wilson Slick 


mentalism always was and always 
will be the antennae of success. Suc- 
cess comes over this type of antennae 
into your cabinet of contentment witl 


out static—and without interference, 


Common Inconsistencies 
In Suicide Decisions 
Speaking before the International 
Association of Insurance Counsel 
White Sulphur Springs last week 
Richard B. Montgomery, Jr., pointed 
o a prevalent state of confusion ex- 
sting in the handling of suicide 
claims owing to the “presumption 
against suicide.” He explained th 
difference in the status of litigants ii 
suicide cases in life insurance, with 


often double indemnity, and in acci- 
dent insurance. In the former the 
presumption is against suicide and 
the burden of proof is upon the com- 
pany, while under accident insurance 
law the burden of proof rests with 
the claimant to prove accident. 

The presumption against suicide, 
the assumption that man loves life so 
dearly that he would not commit sui- 
cide, should be invoked only where the 
evidence on both sides is evenly bal- 
anced, he declared. 














COMPANY REPORTS 
The Columbian National Life of Boston reports that 
the end of the first eight months of 1935 its new paid 


eriod of 1934. The average size of new policies issued Standard and 


August showed an increase of $651 per policy ove 


August, 1934. PLUS 


. 


ast year and a $7,000,000 increase since the first of this 


? > 


A POLICY 


. ; Ordinary—Intermediate—Group 
iT¢ dusiness was 34 per cent greatei than in the same Monthly Premiums—Juvenile and Adult 


Disability Waiver and Income Benefits 
Travel and General Accidental Death Benefits 
an Attractive Agency Contract 
The Phoenix Mutual Life of Hartford reports a $12,- Apply to THE UNION LABOR 
000,000 gain in assets as compared with the figures for LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


570 Lexington Ave., New York City 


TO FIT EVERY PURSE 
AND NEED 


Substandard Risks 











vear. Total assets as of June 30, 1935, were $86,317,569. 
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NEW policy offering a “triple 

income” which provides for 

family income, retirement in- 
come and beneficiary surviving income, 
is now being offered by the General 
American Life. This new contract by 
incorporating three plans in one, ob- 
viates the usual procedure of the in- 
sured negotiating three separate con- 
tracts to provide for an insurance es- 
tate as well as an insurance income 
for himself and his family, thereby 
providing for the utmost in protec- 
tion whether his death should occur 
early or late in life. The most usual 
method of providing this protection 
is by means of the family income con- 
tract to replace earning power if 
death should occur during the earlier 
and productive years; plus an ordi- 
nary life policy to provide the usual 
death benefits; and thirdly, a life in- 
come maturing at some specified age 


as 50, 60 or 65, to provide for old 
age income. The new “triple income” 


plan of the General American com- 


bines the benefits of all three of these 


contracts by adding a family income 


agreement and a continuous install- 
ment agreement to an insurance with 
life income at age 60 or 65 contract. 
The resulting combination provides 
not only an income for dependents in 
the event of early death, but also, if 
the insured lives to retirement age, a 
life income for the insured and his 
beneficiary, usually a wife, as long as 
either one is alive. If neither the hus- 
band nor wife survive, the income is 
payable for 10 years certain to the 
named beneficiary. 

The plan may be written to include 
waiver of premium disability benefit 
and the accidental death double in- 
demnity benefit. The additional bene- 
fit on account of double indemnity is 
payable in a lump sum at death. The 
Plan will be written substandard as 
well as standard. The company is also 
issuing an agreement which when at- 
to an insurance or life income 
at 60 or 65 contract provides for con- 
uance of the monthly income to 
named beneficiary for life providing 
ne assured dies after the maturity 
policy. 

Premiums are reduced at the end 


he family income period by the 


AND 


COSTS 


amount of the premium for the extra 
Family Income benefit. Also, should 
the primary beneficiary named in the 
contract die before the insured, or 
should the beneficiary be changed, the 
benefit of Continuous Income to the 
beneficiary subsequent to the death 
of the insured after maturity termi- 
nates, and the premium for the con- 
tract is reduced by the amount of the 
extra premium for the Continuous In- 
stallment benefit. Illustrations of the 
extra premiums for continuous in- 
stallment to the beneficiary on the re- 
tirement income at 60 or 65 contract 
are shown in the supplementary table. 

The Triple Income Plan is issued 


at ages of insured 20 to 50 where the 


maturity age is 60, and 20 to 55 
where the maturity age is 65. The 
beneficiary may be any age. Th 
premium rates in the table below pro- 
vide a 20-Year Family Income benefit 
where the premium paying period for 
the entire policy is 20 years or more; 
a 15-Year Family 
where the premium paying period is 
15 to 19 years; and a 10-Year Family 
Income benefit where the premium 
paying period is 10 to 14 years. An) 


+ 


Income  benefi 


of the three family income periods 
may be chosen in a combination pro- 
vided premiums on the basic Insur- 
ance With Life Income policy are pay- 
able at least as long as the family in- 


come period. 








General American Life Insurance Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
TRIPLE INCOME PLAN 
Non-Participating—Minimum Amount $2,000 
Annual Premium Rates per $1,000—Without W. P. Dis. Benefits 


MALE INSURED 


Awe I f y ¥ rh I ed By 
fIn- 
ed Y Yr > Y Y Y 
20) . $32 $31.82 $ $31.4 2 
25 ».27 7.84 He 28 7.02 77 
) 417.95 16.04 5.¢ 5.28 14.92 44.59 
) 61.06 58.40 74 5 6.8 56.5 
10 81.47 77.69 ¢ <4 5.5 74.84 
15 14.72 109.29 108.2 + 106.17 105.17 
184.56 175.61 r 8 172 ) 48 168.8 


Age Beneficiary Yo Than I red | 
»f In- 
ed 10 Yrs. 5 Yrs. 4Y Y 2Yrs Yr 
25 $31.41 $30.36 $30.18 $30.01 $29.85 $29.7 
0 37.60 2 5 35. BF 
5 15.78 62 0 13.0 42.74 
40 58.27 5.2 85 54.4 54 
15 78.82 74.52 73.88 3.27 2.70 
50 109.17 1 80 1 81 87 99.98 
55 172.94 1 f 24 8.56 15¢ 





RETIREMENT AT AGE 60 





Sar I ficiary O I I i A 
Age 
Ir ‘ Y 2Y¥r Y Y Y 
4.28 43.99 7 $3.4 43.22 2 
5 5.56 54.82 48 





San I f arv O I I A 
Age of I 
Ins Y 2Yr Yr Y Yr 
$99.5 $29.43 $29.31 $29.20 $29 2 9 
412.49 42.2 2 41.84 4 $ 
53.65 5 » 5 52.71 2.4¢ 92.2 $ 
5 ri 71.16 70.75 39 "I 
j & 35 q 16_SS 6.2 5 5 
5S 2¢ 52 85 J 00 19.6 148.35 5 


Supplementary Table 


CONTINUOUS INSTALLMENT AGREEMENT 
AFTER AGE 60+ 





y r Same Olde 
as In- 

sured 5Yrs. 3 Yrs. 2 Y y r y 5¥ 
20 $2.60 $2.16 $1 $1.78 f $1.45 $0.88 
25 $44 2.858 2.602 2.37 < “ l 

) 4.64 SS = Ss - 9 A 
5 6.50 5.45 : : ; ot ye 
15 6.13 14.03 2.0 14 6.9 
50 49 28.05 2 23.07 21.48 15. 

*Continuous Inst ment t Benef ary Su 
respectively, 10 years certair Table shows ¢€ 
month throughout fetime r 
respectively. 

Without waive ‘ remium on 








CONTINUOUS INSTALLMENT AGREEMEN1 
AFTER AGE 65+ 
Beneficiary’s Age 


\ y S ‘ Oo 
) Y 2 Yrs. 1Yr Y Y 
a S 2? 4 87 ; 
after 
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Advertising 


Business Developed by 
Company’s Advertising 
In one big day in Life Insurance 
Week, Arthur L. Bartlett of the Bar 
low Agency wrote four cases for $25, 
000, with premiums exceeding $1,000, 
in less than ten hours, according to 
the Bulletin of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life, Hartford. When asked how 
Mr. Bartlett gave credit 
to accident insurance prospecting and 


it was done, 


to cultivation of the cases through use 
of the company’s advertising and sales 
literature. 

In the first case Mr. Bartlett called 
on a man to suggest a TD accident 
policy for the man’s wife. It devel- 
oped that she already had a similar 
contract, but during the conversation 
the man said, “I might like some life 
insurance for myself later on.” 

During the ensuing year, Mr. Bart- 
lett mailed him approximately a dozen 
pieces of literature, including some of 
After 
this barrage of literature, the pros- 


the company’s contact letters. 


pect became very much interested in 
the Connecticut General’s income con- 
tracts and wanted to know more about 
the Connecticut General itself. Mr. 
Bartlett then mailed him the small- 
sized financial statement of the com- 
pany along with several other items 
of literature, as a result of which in- 
tensive company-advertising campaign 
the agent is now arranging $10,000 
of insurance for this client. 

The other cases were opened and 
closed in much the same fashion, by 
the extensive and intelligent use of 
company advertising and letters. Com- 
menting on Mr. Bartlett's activities in 
this direction, Manager Barlow said: 
“If I could get everyone in my agen- 
cy to follow suit, I am positive I could 
increase our production 25 per cent. 
I feel that these letters have a much 
more personal appeal to a prospect 
in regard to his personal finances than 
any other advertising material could 
possibly have.” 

It is the conviction of life insur- 
ance experts that if agents were en- 
couraged to study their company’s ad- 
vertising material closely, to be fa- 
miliar with it in detail, and to reduce 
the more general message of the ad- 
vertisement to the particular circum- 
stances of the prospect, they would 
realize far greater results from this 
study. 


L.A.A. to Have Unusual 
Features 
Speeches there will be, according 
to good authority, at the Life Adver- 
tisers Association’s national conven- 
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Departmental 


tion at Swampscott. Massachusetts, 


Sept. 30, Oct. and 2, but in addi- 
tion there will be dialogues, demon- 
strations, round tables, open forums 
and many other devices that will make 
the program easy to listen to. 

Prominent on the program will be 
a demonstration on “Getting the 
Agent to Use Sales Literature,” by 
James M. Blake, supervisor of field 
service, and Seneca M. Gamble of the 
direct mail department of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual. 


Management 


Two Objectives Of An 
Agency Manager 

The fundamental objectives of a 
manager, says the Manager’s Maga- 
zine, are two: (1) to contribute to the 
welfare and objectives of his com- 
pany; (2) to secure a fair return for 
himself for his work. Under a proper 
contractual arrangement, the two ob- 
jectives are mutually consistent with 
one another and are accomplished by 
the same methods. If the first does 
not obtain, the second, obviously, will 
not follow. 

How can these objectives be best 
served? Through the establishment 
of a good quality of life insurance in 
force, brought about by a good sales 
organization and at a reasonable cost. 

At the same time, the manager who 
tries to make an unduly large profit 
for himself at the expense of the 
company’s best interests, fails in 
serving these two objectives, though 
apparently he does contribute toward 
the second. If he writes too much 
personal business and neglects the 
necessary development of his terri- 
tory; if he confiscates the agents’ 
renewals and fails to build adequate 
agency man power—he hurts both 
the company and himself. If he at- 
tempts to build too rapidly, he like- 
wise hurts himself, incurs heavy over- 
head and secures a poor type of busi- 
ness, besides recruiting a subnormal 
agency force. The “high-pressure” at- 
mosphere will sooner or later smother 
him. 

As one agency vice-president said: 
“A good manager or general agent is 
one who gets his money from his 
business rather than from the com- 
pany.” And the corollary is true—‘A 
good company is one which gets its 
money from the business rather than 
its managers.” 


Investment 


Life Insurance The Perfect 

, Investment 

In answering the query of one of 
its readers—“Is it true that life in- 
surance can be termed the perfect 
investment?”—the able and conserva- 
tive Review of Reviews recently had 
this to say on the subject: 

“In the last analysis there are 
only three reasons why one saves, in- 
vests and buys real estate property. 

“The thinking person foresees the 
need, during his productive years, of 
collateral. Opportunities and emer- 
gencies are ahead, as a man earns 
and builds his fortune, and the need 
for collateral is constant. 

“The second reason why a man 
saves and invests is that he may 
have an income when productive years 
are over. Men do not invest in or- 
der that they may retire from work 
tomorrow, or next year, or in five 
years; but the entire effort is pointed 
to that day, many years hence, when 
it is time to enjoy leisure during old 
age. 

“The third reason why a man saves 
and invests is that he may provide 
for his family in the event of his 
death. 

“What investment will do more for 
you as collateral? What investment 
will do more for you when retire- 
ment days come? What investment 
will do more for your family in case 
of your death? If you agree that 
these are the only three reasons why 
men save and invest, then you will 
find life insurance measures 100 per 
cent as an investment.” 

In dignified and conservative fash- 
ion, this esteemed publication an- 
swers the question by placing logic 
and sequence before the reader, al- 
lowing him to form his own conclu- 
sions according to the evidence offered. 
But it does so in such a manner that 
the reader, mulling over the facts 
presented, can form no conclusion but 
the obvious and inescapable one— 
that life insurance, regarded from any 
intelligent aspect, is the safe and 
perfect investment. 


Legal 


Section 60 No Burden to 
Expert Underwriter 


In analyzing The Insurance Law of 
New York, Section 60, and the 1935 
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Digest..... 


mendment to that section, which 
prohibits misrepresentations, mis- 
leadin representations and incom- 


plete comparisons involving the terms, 
benefits, advantages, etc., of policies, 
Dennis Brandon Maduro, counsel for 
the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
the City of New York, forms the fol- 
lowing conclusions, as submitted in 
the L.U.A.N.Y. Bulletin: 

“The provisions of Section 60 im- 
pose a positive duty upon the under- 
sriter to accurately and completely 
jisclose all of the relevant facts bear- 
ng upon the value of the insurance 
shich the policyholder is being asked 
to drop and also upon the value of the 
nsurance which the policyholder is 
being asked to receive. 

“This is not an unusual or uncon- 
sionable burden to place upon the in- 
surance underwriter, who is an ex- 
ert in his field. The field of life 
nsurance is a technical field and the 
wlicyholder necessarily occupies the 
osition of trustfulness in his rela- 
tionship with those who deal with his 
nsurance. Where superior knowledge 
fone party in reference to a techni- 
al matter is coupled with ignorance 
r trustfulness in another party, the 
ourts have often implied a fiduciary 
relationship requiring conformity to 

standard of complete disclosure. 
Since this fiduciary relationship truly 
exists in the field of life insurance 
between underwriter and policyholder, 
Section 60 will not impose any hard- 
ship upon those underwriters who con- 
sider their paramount service to be 
that of the best interests of their pol- 


vholder.” 
Medical 


Medical Underwriting More 

Liberal Today 
Charges that medical underwriting 
$s not as liberal, especially with re- 
gard to substandard business, as it 
vas in years gone by, were refuted 
ngorously by Dr. W. W. Hobson, as- 
xlate medical director of the Re- 
ance Life of Pittsburgh, speaking 
tefore the National Sales Conference 
f the company at Ontario, Canada. 
It has, he claimed, tended more 
‘toward a greater liberality than the 
reverse, in spite of the advancements 
dong medical, statistical and actu- 
arial lines which have changed the 
aspect of certain risks, though by no 
means always to the detriment of the 
applicant. 


Where larger amounts of insurance 


are involved, there have been, nat- 


urally, greater precautions because 
of the prodigious 
through this particular type of busi- 


ness. Newer devices, together with 


sustained 


examiners better equipped with mod- 
ern training, have tended in part to 
solve this problem. 

Doctor Hobson touched on one point 
of particular importance regarding 
the status of the modern applicant. 
“The average age of man,” he said, “is 
considerably higher than it was twen- 
ty or even ten years ago. This is due 
in part to the preservation of infants 
who, in the ordinary course of events, 
would have perished because of their 
inability to cope with the axiom ‘sur- 
vival of the fittest.’ 
those who in their late forties or 
early fifties fall prey, parenthetically 
before their time, to the various de- 


In this class are 


generative conditions such as heart 
affections, Bright’s disease, apoplexy, 
cancer, etc. Laboratory, X-Ray, Elec- 
trocardiographic and 
studies have proved of inestimable as- 
sistance to us in determining the in- 
surability of these individuals, sepa- 
rating the chaff from the wheat, and 
allowing companies to offer something 
because of ability to determine more 
accurately the exact condition, allow- 
ing credit for good medical advices 
available.” 


other special 





Underwriting 


Justifying the Home Office 
Underwriter 


Why is there a Home Office Un- 
derwriter, and is there any justifica- 
tion for his existence, and should he 
be allowed to live among intelligent 
people ? 

With this introduction, T. J. Mc- 
Kenna, vice-president of the Reliance 
Life of Pittsburgh, speaking at the 
National Sales Conference of the com- 
pany at Bigwin Inn, Ontario, Canada, 
plunged into an interesting discussion 
of the underwriter, his responsibilities 
and his place in the scheme of life 
insurance selling. 

He stated that the 
of the home office underwriter are, 


average 


responsibilities 


perhaps, greater than the 
agent realizes. The selection of risks, 
the intelligent building up of the nec- 
essary reserves to protect policyhold- 
ers and the future of the agents 
themselves, as well as their renewals 
and their own life insurance—these 
are considerations of paramount im- 


portance in a study of the functions 


f the underwriter. As far as the 
agent’s responsibility to the under- 
writer is concerned, this also is unique 
and important. An underwriter likes 


handle the business of a sensible 
square-shooting agent, and he likes 
also to feel that the agent has told all 


If the 
agent neglects essential details that 
le 


he knows about an applicant. 


would place a different complex upon 


he applicant, then the 
business might conceivably suffer and 


t company’s 
so would the agent. 

The home office underwriter is up 
against the cross fire of the agent and 
the manager when he decides to take 
adverse action. He understands the 
disappointment of both the one and 
the other and realizes what the loss 
might mean to an 
agent who needs it badly. On the 
other hand, his is a position of trust 
and responsibility to the company and 
the policyholders. He cannot afford 
to gamble or let down the barriers, 
whatever his human feelings happen 
to be. The underwriter is the more 
experienced judge of the acceptability 
of risks, his responsibility sharpens 
that judgment and his success is pred- 
icated upon the fidelity with which 
he discharges his duties, not only 
toward the company and its policy- 
holders but also toward the agents. 


of commission 


First Year Death Claims 

Second Quarter of 1935 

During the second quarter of 1935, 
the Mutual Life of New York paid 
(including post-mortem 
dividends) under policies in force less 


$194,836.25 


than one year. 

There were thirty-nine persons who 
passed away during the first year of 
insurance under policies representing 
the total stated. Their ages ranged 
from 10 to 59. Double indemnity was 
paid under six of these policies in 
force less than one year, held by six 
persons of the group. 


Farm Population Continues 
Growth 


The farm population in the United 
States as of Jan. 1, 1935, was 32,- 
779,000, as compared with 32,509,000 
a year before, reports Domestic Com- 

erce. This is the highest record of 
our farm population up to date. 

The 270,000 net gain in 1954 was 
only 3000 more than the gain one year 
earlier. These net gains in 1933 and 
1934 ] 
births over deaths among the farm 


Farm 


L 


were less than the surplus of 


population during these years. 
population is growing through births 
on the farm. 

In 1933 the net 


towns and villages 


migration from 
farms to cities, 
was 227,000; and in 1934, 211,000. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


When the National Association of 
Life Underwriters holds its forty- 
sixth annual convention at Des 
Moines, Sept. 16-20, its speakers will 
B. Hull, managing di- 
counsel of the 


include Roger 
rector and 
association, who will discuss the sub- 
ject, “Sixty-three Million Americans 
Can’t Be Wronged”; John R. Todd, 
president of the Todd, Robertson, 
Todd Engineering Corp., builders of 
Rockefeller Center, New York, who 
will speak on “Foundations”; L. A. 
C.L.U., agent for the Equita- 
ble Life of New York at Youngstown, 
and Charles E. Hodgman, agent of 
the Mutual Benefit of Newark at De- 
troit. Messrs. Hodg- 
man will cooperate with C. Preston 
Dawson, production manager of the 


general 


Spence 


Spencer and 


Beers agency of the New England 
Mutual of Boston, in conducting the 
prospecting clinic in the Thursday 


morning session. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association 
of the City of New York enters the 
campaign with a 
1,766 members, the 


fall membership 
present total of 


highest in its 50 years’ existence; its 
goal this fall is 2,000. 

The Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence will hold its annual meeting at 
the Westchester Country Club, Rye, 
N. Y., Sept. 16-18. The banquet ad- 
dress will be given by Howard P. 
Dunham, former insurance commis- 
sioner of Connecticut and now vice- 
president of the American Surety and 
New York Casualty. The life section 
of the conference is in charge of 
Arthur H. Reddall, advertising man- 
ager of the Equitable Life of New 
York. 

The Life Advertisers 
will have as a feature at its annual 
convention Sept. 30-Oct. 2 at Swamp- 
scott, Mass., a demonstration on “Get- 
ting the Agent to Use Sales Litera- 
ture,” by James M. Blake, supervisor 
of field service, and Seneca M. Gamble, 
of the direct mail department, both 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life of 


Association 


Springfield. 

The Life Insurance Trust Council 
of Rochester, N. Y., has elected the 
following: President, Warren S. 
Parks; vice-president, J. W. Reming- 
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NAMES 





IN HOME OFFICE 


ton; secretary, Earl J. Foster; treas- 
urer, R. E. Towey. President Parks, 
who is Rochester manager of the 
Equitable Life of New York, succeeds 
W. H. Stackel, vice-president of the 
Security Trust Co. 

The St. Paul Association of Life 
Underwriters will hold its first fall 
meeting Sept. 9. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association 
of Orangeburg, S. C., has been organ- 
ized with the following officers: Presi- 
dent, H. L. Dickson; vice-president, 
Earnest Glover; secretary-treasurer, 
T. C. Bates. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association 
of Northern New Jersey and the Seth 
Boyden School of Business in Newark 
are planning to give a C.L.U. course 
again this year. 

The Texas Association of Mutual 
Life Insurance Companies will hold 
its annual meeting at San Antonio 
in June, 1936, it was decided by the 
association’s officers, who met there 
recently. 

The West Branch Life Under- 
writers have elected as president Paul 
F. Dowdell, superintendent of the 
Prudential of Newark at Williams- 
port, Pa.; he succeeds R. F. Brownell, 
resigned. 

The 1935 Convention Club of the 
Philadelphia Life of Philadelphia has 
elected the following: President, I. D. 
Elmore; first vice-president, C. H. 


Smolens; second vice-president, Sol 


Lilienfeld. 


AGENCY NEWS 

The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. (Los Angeles) Agency Associa- 
tion will hold its annual convention 
at Des Moines, Sept. 16-17, when the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers is meeting there. 

The Provident Life & Accident of 
Chattanooga has appointed the fol- 
lowing general agents: Armil Taylor, 
Clarksville, Ark.; J. H. Corey, Green- 
ville, N. C.; D. D. Loy, Fort Smith, 
Ark. 

The Bankers National Life of Mont- 
clair, N. J., has appointed as special 
agents at Los Angeles George I. 
Harmelin and Paul Chinn, both for- 
merly with the Metropolitan Life of 
New York. 


AS I LIVE 


OME months ago the Philadelphia 

Record ran an inter-office contest 
in an effort to unearth a local eol- 
umnist who could compete with the 
59 varieties of imported feature col- 
umns printed in the paper each morn- 
ing. The name of the winner, Cecil 
Pennyfeather, was duly posted on the 
bulletin board at the conclusion of the 
struggle for a place in the sun. or 
better, a by-line in the Record, and the 
managing editor was greatly sur- 
prised to find a cameraman by the 
name of O’Reilley, or something else 
equally remote from “Cecil Penny- 
feather,” leaning on his desk and 
asking for the cash prize and the job 
of columnist which were the rewards 
offered the winner. Let it be said, 
however, that the editor must hare 
been also delighted with the outcome, 
because Cecil was a hit from the star. 
Years on the streets of the city asa 
photographer of celebrities and spot 
news had given him a_ background 
that stood him in good stead in the 
new job, and he was adaptable enough 
to salt his output with just the proper 
amount of the type of personality 
chatter that has made “Broadway” 
writers indispensable to readers 
Plum Branch, S. C. In fact, Mr. Pen- 
nyfeather graduated into the ranks of 
the headliners so quickly that his first 
vacation finds his spot covered | 
“Guest Columnists.” 


* * * 

OW this idea of bringing in out- 

siders to do your work may po 
sibly carry some prestige along with 
it—conveying the idea that the fea 
ture is too valuable to be omitted 
from the paper—but it has its haz 
ards, too. I recall that some yeals 
ago one of my favorite New York cd- 
umn conductors invited the late Jake 
Falstaff — pen Akron 
Ohio, newspaperman—in to do his 
stint during vacation, and the brane 
of stuff turned out by the visitor ju* 
simply ruined the column ever afte! 
It simply was too good. Pretty much 


name of an 


the same situation has now happene 
to Pennyfeather’s pillar, at least ! 


one day. because he certainly led wit 
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AND THE FIELD 


By Frank Ellington 


his chin when he asked Sammy Miller, 
a newsboy at Chestnut and Broad 
Streets, Philadelphia, to do one of his 
daily columns. I have read all the 
guest writers’ efforts since the vaca- 
tion started, but the newsboy, dealing 
with all types of humanity and the 
small things of life, tops them all. 
* * » 

E appears, instinctively, to know 

how to set down interesting ob- 
servations. No vital statistics, no de- 
scription of the grandeur of the 
magnificent Parkway at sunset and 
how it reminds him of the Avenue de 
Champs-Elysées in dear old Paris, not 
even a prose poem on the ghostly, 
eerie dawn as the first beams of the 
morning sun gleam off Joe Breu’s 
shiny top hat as the well-known man- 
wends his weary way 
homeward. But he did remark that 
“Insurance men are great for flowers 
in the lapel . that “along came 
Eddie Cantor wanting three sheets. 
Not a dime in his kicks. Mr. Cantor, 
please write,” and loads of other good 
ones. And local pride! He claimed 
that more good-looking girls pass his 
stand each week than New York has 
seen since the Indians cheated the 
Dutch out of $23 worth of beads. 
Personally, I always understood that 


about-town 


it was a $24 value and that it was 
taken in liquor, which would have 
made the trade even. A headache for 
oth parties. 
UT enough of smal] town journal- 
ism. I started out to locate the 
insurance angle to all this and I’ll do 


+ 


tor break a leg. The idea is this: 


When your business keeps slipping 
and your spirits keep slumping, call 
in the elevator man, some of the hon 
fice personnel and an insurance jour- 
nalist and ask them to guest write 
our business for a few weeks. They 
will be glad to do the work for the 
publicity and the experience. And it 
$a pretty safe bet that you will have 

trouble at all with lapsations or 
er th renewals, because the 
hances are that you will be able t 
Start fresh, without even a prospect 


The Connecticut Mutual Life of 
Hartford has appointed L. M. Mc- 
Daniel as district manager at El Paso, 
Tex., it was announced by G. Archie 
Helland, general agent at San An- 
tonio, Tex. 

The Mutual Trust Life of Chicago 
has appointed Walter S. Peterson gen- 
eral agent in southwestern Iowa with 
headquarters at Red Oak; he was 
formerly field secretary for the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
at Philadelphia. 

The Ohio State Life of Columbus 
has appointed M. J. Marasco general 
agent in northwestern Pennsylvania, 
with headquarters at Erie. This com- 
pany’s Loop agencies in Chicago, 
hitherto managed by Ray L. Palmer 
and P. J. Kieffer, have been merged, 
with Mr. Kieffer in charge. Mr. Pal- 
mer will continue with the company 
in a brokerage capacity at Kansas 
City. 

The Protective Life of Birmingham 
has appointed Robert Oglesby man- 
ager of the Asheville, N. C., agency 
to succeed J. Finley Cowling. 


AGENCY NEWS 

The Aetna Life 
field convention was held last week at 
the Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island. 
From the home office were E. E. Cam- 
mack, S. T. Whatley, W. H. Dallas, 
Clyde F. Gay, R. B. Coolidge and I. F. 
Cook, all of whom were on the pro- 
gram. The eastern regional meeting 
will be held at Upper Saranac Lake, 
N. Y., Sept. 5-6-7. The Pacific region- 
al meeting was held on Aug. 19-20-21. 


central regional 


Paul MeNamara, vice - president 
North : 


aressed a meeting 


American Life, Chicago, ad- 
of the company’s 


agents from eastern Missouri and 


southern Illinois in St. Louis recen 
Verner F. Larson, district representa- 
tive of the com iv, presided. 

The Fermers & Traders Life of Syr- 
acuse has appointed James A. Roe 


general agent in New York City. Mr. 


Roe has been a ] nal producer and 
supervisor for a number of New York 
City agencies for the past ten years. 


The Eastern Life of New \ 
appointed David Goldman 


agent for Rochester, N. Y. 


rk has 


general 


COMPANY HAPPENINGS 

The Union Central Life, Cincinnati, 
has appointed Charles S. Merriam 
assistant manager of the company’s 
3oston agency. Mr. Merriam will 
have charge of business in the west- 
ern part of Massachusetts, with head- 
quarters at Springfield. 

The State Life of Chattanooga has 
appointed as branch manager J. Clyde 
Kelly, of Greensboro, N. C., who has 
been with the Equitable Life of New 
York for the past ten years. 

The Travelers Insurance Co., Hart- 
ford, has transferred Charles A. Fair, 
assistant manager of the life, acci- 
dent and group department of the 
Dallas, Tex., branch, to Dayton, Ohio, 
to become manager of the same de- 
partments in the office 
there. 

The Northwestern Mutual Life of 
Milwaukee has appointed Warren W. 
supervisor for the 


company’s 


Lundgren sales 
home office general agency under Vic- 
tor M. Stamm, general agent, suc- 
ceeding Gerald H. Young, who be- 
comes assistant supervisor of agencies 
of the State Mutual Life at its home 
office. 

The Prudential has promoted Wil- 
liam M. Oliver to be superintendent 
of the Englewood, N. J., territory, 
succeeding Daniel A. De Vries, who 
has been transferred to Bayonne, N. J. 

The Travelers Insurance Co. of 
Hartford has 
Brewer manager of the life, 


appointed A. George 
accident 
and group departments at Ottawa. 
He replaces J. F. C. Maunder, who 
has been transferred to Toronto. 
Five life insurance companies were 
included in the United Press’ Billion 


Dollar Club, which lists the 23 busi- 


ness organizations in the country 
each of which has more than a billion 
lollars in assets. The Metropolitan 


Life heads the entire list, being the 





only organization which has passed 
the r billion dollar ma Although 
oniy 15 of the 23 companies showed 
an increase in assets for 1934, all the 

ompanies gained The five te 


Metrops litan, $4,031,- 


) 
} Dé 





108,1 ntial, $2,965,245,956; 
New York Life, $2,109,505,224; Equi- 
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ADDITIONAL NEWS 


COMPANY CHANGES 


Missouri Superintendent of Insu 
ance R. Emmet O’Malley has taken 
temporary charge of the affairs of 
the Missouri National Life, St. Louis, 
acting under an order issued by the 
Circuit Court in an injunction pro 
ceeding brought by the Insurance De 
partment. The Superintendent charged 
that a recent examination of its books 
showed the company’s capital to be 
impaired. The petition listed assets 


of $39,002, as against liabilities of 
$71,245, making the impairment $32,- 


243. 


Judge Symes of the Federal Dis- 
trict Court, Denver, Col., has issued a 
written order confirming the action 
declaring the American Life of Den- 
ver insolvent, and appointed Receive 


Wilbur Newton. 


The Great Southern Life, Houston, 
Texas, has appointed P. M. Green- 


wood assistant vice-president. 





Then 








Chis Js Comarram 


What men do today controls not 
only their own future status but that 
of their dependents 


The word “tomorrow” is vague 
and without vigor, while the 
word “today” reflects action 
and accomplishment. 


See those prospects TODAY! 
Get them protected TODAY! 


TOMORROW will 
terror for them or for those who 
depend on them. 


Che Prudential 


Jusurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. Durrie.p, President 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


as well. 


hold no 
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COMPANY REPORTS 


The Equitable Life of Iowa reports 
new paid-for business in July totaling 
$5,899,239, or a gain of 13.5 per cent 
over July, 1934. Paid-for business the 
first seven months totaled $45,633,118, 
a gain of 23 per cent over the same 
period last year. 

The Aetna Life, Hartford, reports 
impressive gains for the first six 
months of 1935. Assets are up $15,- 
689,939 to $481,262,022 for the period, 
and surplus is ahead from $11,470,477 
as of December 31, 1934, to $12,135,- 
851. Liabilities, except capital and 
surplus,, are $454,126,170, compared 
with $439,101,605, December 31. 

For the second successive month 
brokers and bank officials outranked 
in total volume of insurance pur- 
chased all other buyers of Lincoln 
National Life insurance policies of 
large denominations, according to sta- 
tistics recently issued by that com- 
pany. Physicians and surgeons were 
second in this respect, and insurance 
agents were third. Other frequent 
purchasers of big policies include 
commercial travelers, lawyers and 
judges, retail dealers, automobile deal- 
ers, and office managers. 


The Yeomen Mutual Life of Des 
Moines reports an increase of 172 per 
cent in new paid-for business during 
July, compared with July, 1934. 


The Minnesota Mutual Life reports 
a sharp increase in group business 
during the past six years. The con- 
pany now has 239 cases for a total of 
$30,375,440, compared with fifty-tw 
cases for $8,681,611 on January 1, 
1930. 


The Pyramid Life, Little Rock, 
Ark., Herbert L. Thomas, president, 
reports assets of $1,107,974, with 
more than 4000 policyholders in Ar- 
kansas, Texas and Oklahoma. The 
company recently celebrated its tenth 
anniversary. 

The Continental Life of St. Louis, 
in a report filed with the circuit court 
covering its operations for July, re- 
veals that the cash on hand increased 
from $536,015 at the beginning of the 
month to $555,211. During the month 
the cash receipts amounted to $149,- 
246. Ordinary expenses amounted to 
only $103,497. 


The Crown Life of Canada reports 
a small increase in new business as 
compared with the same period of 
1934. 

The Asia Life, Shanghai, China, in 
its annual statement for 1934, re 
veals the following data: Insurance 
in force, $56,683,892; assets, $7,204, 
796; capital, $588,235; net surplus, 
$371,580. 
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NEW COMPANIES 


Organization of the Southern Life 
Georgia, a subsidiary of the South- 
ern Insurance Securities Corporation, 
Atlanta, 
Sage, Atlanta, physi- 


s perfected 
Ga. Dr. Dan Y. 
cian, is president, and Wiley L. Moore, 

esident of the Wofford Oil Co. of 


Georgia, is chairman of the board. 


recently at 


The Mutual State Life of Bartlett, 
x., has filed amended articles chang- 


the corporate name to Travis Mu- 


al Life, and the home office to 
\ new life company, known as the 
Loyal Life Insurance Co., has been 
ganized at Boston, under the direc- 
tion of the 


ance Co., of the same city, with John 


Loyal Protective Insur- 


M. Powell, president. 


The Union Life of Chicago, an as- 
sessment company, has been organ- 
zed to take over the Union Mutual 
Benefit of that city, which is organ- 
ized under the mutual benefit assess- 

ent act. The officers of the two com- 
panies are identical. J. J. Miller is 
president and T. H. Miller secretary- 
treasurer. 

The Royal Reserve Life of Bam- 
berg, S. C., has been organized with 
capital of $25,000. Harry M. Graham 
is president, N. F. Kirkland vice-pres- 
ident and treasurer, W. J. Riley secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer. 

A charter has been issued to the 
North American Life Association of 
tichmond, Va., 
alty lines on an 


to write life and casu- 
assessment basis. 


F. E. Brown is president. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


The Association of Superintendents 
of Insurance of the Provinces of Can- 
ada, through R. Leighton Foster, sec- 
retary, announces the appointment of 
Major P. S. Fielding, M.M., as Super- 
intendent of Insurance for the Prov- 
ince of Prince Edward Island, Canada. 
W. E. Cotton had previously been ap- 
pointed, succeeding H. R. Stewart, but 
did not assume his duties pending the 
organization of a new administration 
consequent upon the General Election. 

High tribute was paid to the pri- 
vate insurance industry of the United 
States by Louis H. Pink, Superinten- 
dent of Insurance of New York, in an 
address broadcast from radio station 
WEVD in New York City. Speaking 
on the subject, “The Road to Insur- 
ance Safety,” Superintendent Pink 
said that “the stability of the insur- 
ance institution throughout the entire 


lepression has been noteworthy.” 





- PROVIDENT 
| LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
| INSURANCE COMPANY 


| CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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LIFE ACCIDENT HEALTH 
GROUP INSURANCE 
ROBERT J. MACLELLAN 


President 
Ww. Cc. CARTINHOUR 
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COURT DECISIONS 


Judge J. 
Hi, Ss. C 


has ruled in the ma 


Lyles Glenn, in the Rock 


tter of W. J. Rod- 


‘ 


| 
ior tne 


} 


dey, bankrupt, 
Equitable Life 
New York, that “the renewal commis- 


general agent 


Assurance Society, 


sions of the 67 sub-agents of the 
agency were payable to the sub- 


agents.” 

The supreme court of Canada has 
decided that money payable under life 
insurance policies issued by the Stats 


licensed in 


Life of Indiana, which is 


Canada, should be paid in Canadiar 


funds. 

Each renewal of an accident and 
health policy constitutes a new con- 
tract, according to a decision by Su- 


preme Court Justice Timothy A. 
Leary, in New York County, in the 
case of Klein vs. E 


New York. 


juitable Life of 


Federal District Court, 











any 
STANDARD 








POLICY CHANGES 


In order to meet the requirements 
of an applicant desiring to make pro- 
vision for a special extra income dur- 
ing a limited period in event of death 
before his children have reached a ma- 
jority, the Ohio State Life of Colum- 
bus has arranged to attach a supple- 
mentary contract, called a Family 
Maintenance Rider, to its non-partici- 
pating or participating-endowment-at- 
85 policy, non-participating life ex- 
pectancy policy or Economist ordinary 
life policy, at date of issue, in such 
form that the proceeds of the combi- 
a special monthly in- 


nation Will pay 
come during a specified number of 
years certain efter his death, provided 
such death occurs within a specified 
number of years after date of issue. 
These riders, the company announces, 
will be issued under a 10-year, 15- 
year, or 20-year plan. 

The Mutual Trust Life of Chicago 
made known lest week its new sched- 
ule of rates, dividends, etc., effective 
Sept. 1, when the company went from 
the 312 to 3 per cent reserve basis. 
The most notable result of the change 
n reserve basis has been an increase 
in premium rates, but in general the 
changes in fixed premium rates and 
guaranteed values have not been 
great. 

The Globe Life of Chicago is now 
offering reduced premium rates 01 
standard contracts and an attractive 
net premium endowment at age 65. 
The latter can be used for the purpose 
of providing a retirement income o1 
a lump sum for old age. 

The United Insurance Co. of Chi- 
cago has put out a new policy called 
the “superior disability policy.” The 
cost of the first premium for the Class 
B risks is $11 and $6 quarterly there- 


after for $500 principal sum, $50 dis- 
ability benefits per month, $75 hos- 
pital confinement per month. It al- 


lows $12.50 medical attendance fee 
and $100 financial aid. For business, 
professional and office men the cost is 
$10 and $5 for first and quarterly 
premiums respectively. There is no 
waiting period. 

The Colorado Life has increased its 
non-par and disability rates. The 
bonus policies will be continued at 
the rates previously used. Company 
rules are changed to allow semi- 
annual and quarterly premiums dur- 
ing the first year. The new age limit 
is 60. An unusual feature of Colorado 
Life endowment contracts is the op- 
tion of a paid-up life insurance policy 
in a guaranteed number of years. 

The Crown Life of Canada has 
under consideration a small increase 
in non-par rates and a modification of 


participating schedules. 
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Comets Flash 
Aeross the Sky 
Yet a candle burning in a win- 
dow still typifies the lasting 
American home. 
the 


virtues of the 
Life insurance 
comet’s brilliance, but it owns, 
simplicity of 


possesses 


too, the homely 
bedrock values. 

Life 
appreciate their roles as protec- 
tors of the values which support 


General American men 


the family. 





fal b> 
WALTER W. HEAD, PRESIDENT 













HELPS SOLVE 
e LIFE INSURANCE 
ADVERTISING 
PROBLEMS 





Ht “Insuring the Insurance 
Advertising Campaign” 


This new booklet provides an analysis of 
market areas...a guide in the selection 
‘||| of media . .. shows how to reach the greatest 
buyers of life insurance . . . tabulates costs 
..+ helps insure results . . . offers invalua- 
ble aid to men concerned with the efficient 


selling and advertising of life insurance . . . 


To Obtain a Copy Fill Out and Return This Coupon 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, 229 West 43d St 
Please send me a copy of 


“INSURING THE INSURANCE ADVERTISING 
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St. Louis, Missouri } CAMPAIGN. } 
I understand this entails n ybligation or ar 
Life e Salary Savings @¢ Group _— o obligation on part | 
fecident and Health ED i adenend id ded eebaaerw enue 
Company 
Position 
| Ee eee eee 
Companies reporting: American Cen- necticut Mutual, Franklin Life, Gen- Lincoln National, Mutual Benefit, Na- 
tral, Bankers Life, Iowa, Business eral American, Guardian Life of Amer- tional L. & A., Northwestern Mutual 
Men’s Assurance, California-Western ica, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, and the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
States Life, Connecticut General, Con- 
Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cen Amount Per Cent Am Per Ce 
nvested to Invested to Invested to Inve o 
Week Total Week Total Week Total We Total 
Ending Invest Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Endir Invest- 
Aug. 4 ment Aug. 11 ment Aug. 18 ment Aug. 25 me 
Loans a ate - : 7 ‘ 
On m P y $298,04 1.9 $165,359 2.17 $296,615 2.00 $179,338 
ie Manica cand Gaal Waanne 2067.24 13.58 606,132 7.94 390,041 2.64 20.80 
2 365,289 15.54 $771,491 10 S686, 65¢ 1.64 $728,72 27 
Railroad Securities - - —_ , — 
na Sf 938 4.3% 21388 <.4¢ $231.4 1.5¢ $ 
Ss 1204 0 
Tota £665,938 4.37 $188,781 2.4 $235,669 1.59 2 5.72 
ee, Utility Securities 614 98.20 $1.844.892 24.16 21.198.886 8.11 . 29.59 
14,700 10 9 S 10 
' 614 ” 98.2 $1,844,892 24.16 $1,213,586 8.2 : : 22.69 
Government Securities 2 ee sn 20 ‘7 210.245.55 609 2422 g 
( liar I — 
Rond f Othe I eign G . q . ; - 
State, ( nty, Mur (64 at = 1.02 - ~ S - 
, . e ; 53.09 $12.22 2 82 HF S 2 
Miscellaneous Securities — ) @ ’ 
R £106,000 ) > ) - ‘ 
7 777 0 ).18 $428,2 2.90 - 
Recapitualtion — . Por F 
" . $6,804,872 S 2 
S 5 771.4 0 S6,¢ t ‘ 
= % * hf v : Ne . SS OU > 
Bonds received in exchange for mortgages through Federal refinancing. {Including $2 19 |} : Is re ; 
< h Federal refinar ns Ine ‘ $783.600 Bonds recei 1 in exchar t mortga Fed I 
I ‘ f mortgages through Federal refinancing. 
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In insurance, as in everything else, good man- 
agement consists of being progressive and 
conservative. Progressive for growth and con- 


servative for safety. 


That the Reliance management is progressive 
is shown by the fact that 32 years after its 
founding it has more than $405,000,000 of 
insurance in force. "The Company has had a 


very rapid, persistent growth,” says Best's. 


That it is conservative is shown by the fact 
that Reliance Life has never had to borrow 
money from any source, that it has paid more 
than $96,000,000 to policyholders and bene- 


X j es ° ° . 
? = | ficiaries in its 32 years, all out of current 
Ps 53 : tyne * \ ~ ¢ 
ANCT it STRENSSC> income, that its liquid position is excellent 
NGTH ?~ le 
and that its investment account has been 
rated one of the best in the country. “Policy- 
holders’ surplus is more than sufficient for all 
contingencies and the reserve basis is ver) 
strong,” says Best’s. “The company has very 


substantial backing and is ably managed.” 


Organized by Pittsburgh business men in 
1903, with a million capital and a million 


surplus, it is today nation-wide in scope and 


has more than $88,000,000 of assets. All this 
1935 growth has come without purchasing or con- 


olidating with any other company. 


RELIANCE Ube 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 
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Greetings: 
N. A. L. t. 


For one week—September 16 
to 21, 1935 Des Moines. 
lowa, will be undisputed 
life insurance center of the 
United States. For one week 
Des Moines, home city of 47 
insurance companies, will be 
host to about 2.000 delegates 
to the 46th annual conven- 
tion of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. 
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Good Railroads — nine _ of 
them—will take the dele- 
gates there and bring them 
home again. 


Good Hotels will enable 
them to play, rest and talk. 


Good Meetings will inspire 
them to better things next 
year. 


Good Times ... (all work 
and no play makes a dull 
convention. ) 


Provident Mutual is happy to 
send a message of greeting 
and best wishes to this 
meeting and all of you who 
will attend it. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA— Founded 1865 
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1935 LIFE INSURANCE 


HE 1935 Life Insurance Year Book 
[foes ready for distribution, reveals 
that in 1934, 313 legal reserve life in- 
surance companies received in pre- 
miums. $3,520,984,136 and had a total 
income of $4,785,984,654. These same 
companies paid to policyholders or 
their beneficiaries in the form of 
death claims, endowments, annuities, 
dividends and surrendered values— 
$2,704.946,501, which is a decrease of 
$311,487,719 as compared with the 
figure attained in 1933. 

Total disbursements reached the 
sum of $3,661,718,746, resulting in a 
saving for the future protection of 
policyholders. of $1,124,265,908. 

A feature of the Life Insurance 
Year Book, incorporated for the first 
time last year, is the breakdown of 
total annuity premium received. The 
first year annuity premiums in 1934 
amounted to $313,669,522, renewed 
annuity premiums being $86,010,608. 

New ordinary business written and 
paid for during 1934 amounted to 
$8,312,739,221. Ordinary insurance 
in force outstanding aggregated $71,- 
298,680,254; Industrial insurance 
written and paid for during 1934 
were $4,884,872,200, and outstanding 
at the close of 1934 amounted to $17,- 
650,708,523. Group business written 
and paid for in 1934 was $1,082,468,- 
637, and there was outstanding at the 
end of the year $9,593,022,369. 

The Life Insurance Year Book, 
which is an annual encyclopaedia of 
the life insurance fraternity, may be 
said to embrace within its pages the 
contents of eight complete volumes, 
each presenting complete information 
on the essentials of the life insurance 
business. In Section I is contained a 
complete reporting service with an 
entire account of every legal reserve 
life insurance company in the United 
States as well as the leading stipu- 
lated premium companies and fra- 
ternal orders. Historical data are 
set forth including the date of incor- 
poration, when it commenced ‘usi- 
ness, and other pertinent facts, in- 
valuable to executives, underwriters, 
actuaries and agents. 

Section II is presented the Com- 
pendium of Official Life Insurance 
Reports, this is an analysis of the 
financial statements for the year end- 
ing Dec. 31, 1934, of all the life in- 
surance companies in the country. 
Each statement shows in detail the 
business and financial standing—in- 
cluding the various items of income, 
outgo, assets, liabilities and surplus 
of each company. 

In Section III is presented the life 
insurance history giving a statistical 
record of the ten-year period from 


YEAR BOOK JUST OUT 


1925-1934, of all the legal 
life insurance companies and most of 
the leading Canadian life insurance 
companies. These data are presented 
for each of the ten years covering 
items from annual 


reserve 


such essential 
statements as premium income, total 
income, death claims, endowments, 
surrendered values, dividends to pol- 
icyholders, total disbursements, new 
business written and insurance out- 
standing. It also exhibits the assets 
and liabilities, capital and surplus. 

Section IV is devoted to Life In- 
surance by states. This is the only 
complete record containing the ex- 
perience of life insurance companies 
of the states in which they operate. 
Results of the companies are given 
for each of the three branches of 
Life insurance—Industrial and Group. 
The items include insurance in force 
at the beginning of the year, new in- 
surance written and paid for during 
the year, premiums received, losses 
incurred and insurance in force at 
the end of the year. This section is 
particularly valuable to the produc- 
tion department of life insurance 
companies in that it is a definite aid 
in budgeting the department for the 
ensuing year. e 

In Sections V, VI and VII is pre- 
sented other valuable information 
used daily by life insurance com- 
panies. Dividends paid to stockhold- 
ers for the past 25 years; complete 
directory of assessment life associa- 
tions and fraternal orders; industrial 
insurance for fifty years; a section 
devoted to the summaries of the legal 
requirements regarding investments, 
taxes and fees are a few of the nu- 
merous salient points that make this 
section invaluable. 

Section VIII contains the gain and 
loss exhibit showing the sources of 
earnings for the year 1934, the 
amounts appropriated in demand to 
policyholders and the increase or de- 
crease in surplus and security value 
gains and losses of American and 
Canadian life insurance companies. 

The price of the Insurance Year 
Book is $60 complete—including four 
volumes. The Life Volume is $25. 


The Supreme Court of Minnesota 
has ruled that a policy is not neces- 
sarily voided because an assured, to 
his own knowledge, becomes afflicted 
with a serious disease before his ap- 
plication for reinstatement of a life 
insurance policy is accepted. This 
ruling was handed down in the case 
of Robbins vs. the New York Life. 
The court found that such defense 
was neither pleaded nor litigated. 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


The annual convention of the El 
Capitan Leading Producers Club of 
the California-Western States Life, 
Sacramento, convened on Aug. 26 at 
the Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C. 
Company officials and the home office 
staff also attended. 

The 25th anniversary convention of 
the National Guardian Life, Madison, 
Wis., was held last week at Edge- 
water Beach 
brating the 25th anniversary of Presi- 
jent George A. Boissard’s connection 
with the company. 

The Sunset Mutual Life of Los An- 
geles has appointed Adrin McNeil su- 
perintendent of claims. Mr. McNeil 
was formerly connected with the Com- 
nonwealth Casualty of Philadelphia. 
An assessed valuation of $4,520,000 
nas been placed on the home office 
and and building of the Northwestern 
Mutuzl Life by the Milwaukee tax 
ommissioner, making it by a small 
margin the second most valuable prop- 
aty in Milwaukee. 

The Penn Mutual Life reports 
inown sales of policies to 2300 and a 
ist of 19,952 excellent future pros- 
pects as a result of national advertis- 
ng and direct mail campaign. 

Forty agents of the Bankers Life 
from mid-western states met last 
week at the company’s home office at 
Des Moines for a school of instruc- 
tion. 

R. Dunham Braman, who has been 
nthe claims division of the Connecti- 


Hotel, Chicago, cele- 





= Size Isn’t 


Everything... . 


—We offer BOTH strength and stability to pro- 


tect the policyholder. 


—AND a compact organization that permits close, 


intimate cooperation with our agents. 


Excellent general agency locations 
available. Write. 


THE OLD LINE 


Cedar Rapids Vite 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Colonel C. B. Robbins, Pres. 


C. B. Svoboda Jay G. Sigmund 
Secy. Vice-Pres. & Agency Director 








cut insurance department for four 
years, will enter the claims depart- 
ment of the Connecticut General Life 
of Hartford, after returning on Oct. 1 
from a short vacation in Europe. He 
is a nephew of Howard P. Dunham, 
former insurance commissioner of 
Connecticut. 

Thirty field representatives of the 
Provident Life & Accident of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., were guests at the home 
office for a three-day convention and 
holiday at Signal Mountain Hotel. 

The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety (New York) has appointed 
George C. Jones, Inc., Minneapolis, 
loan supervisor in Minnesota and the 
two Dakotas. 


DEATHS 


John F. Roche, 73, retired vice- 
president of the Manhattan Life, New 
York. 

Daniel J. Sweeney, 74, district man- 
ager of the Brooklyn, N. Y., No. 4 
agency of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life. 

J. D. Lesemann, 58, for the past 
thirty-three years resident manager 
for the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety at Charleston, S. C. 

Edwin S. Mills, 72, member of the 
board of directors of the Standard 
Life of Indiana and for many years 
president of the Farmers’ Mutual In- 
surance Association. 

Samuel H. Elrod of Clark, S. D., 
vice-president of the Midland National 
Life, Watertown, S. D., and ex-Gov- 
ernor of the state. 

August Wolf, 68, pioneer life insur- 
ance publicity man, for many years 
with the Western Union Life of Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

David Thompson Robertson, 69, 
agent for the Equitable Life of New 
York at Boston. 


LEGISLATION 


The tax bill was passed by Con- 
gress without the inheritance tax 
provision. The National Association 
of Life Underwriters had vigorously 
opposed inclusion of this provision, 
protesting against the taxation of life 
insurance in the hands of benefici- 
aries. 
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THE HOW AND WHY OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


(Continued from page 11) 


of a home to protect the wife and 

children — comforts, warmth, and 

assurance of leisure for the wife, 
and an education for the children. 

The small, not very successful 

business man—the bookkeeper or 
minor employee in a job with no 
definite permanency or under con- 
stant pressure of his superiors— 
the none-too-successful professional 
man. To such people security 
means a release from worries— 
freedom to do what they will, and 
go where they will—the comfort 
and security of a home “of their 
own”—a place to live in rent-free— 
being one’s “Own Boss,”—and so 
on. Essentially, security means 
freedom from worries. 

Most important in being successful 
in presenting the facts of insurance 
from the standpoint of security is to 
understand the history of the in- 
dividual—the risks which the _ in- 
dividual undergoes and the worries 
which beset him—the type of “free- 
dom” which is the symbol to the in- 
dividual of “security.” And always, 
there is the undercurrent of “peace” 
behind the security-drive. 


Inhibition 

We have acquired some insight into 
the four paths along which the ex- 
citations of man can find an outlet 

and we have also learned how our 
cortical hemispheres help us in our 
progress towards our various goals. 
But our understanding of human na- 
ture would not be complete if we did 
not realize that the functions of the 
cortical hemispheres do not end there 

but govern the excitation of the 
individual. A moth flies straight into 
the bright light of a flame—and dies. 
Man, who is more intelligent and 
sees a wall of fire before him, checks 
his progress, he stops going. Man 
watches the progress of his efforts 
towards a goal—and if he sees too 
many obstacles—he retreats—he es- 
capes dangers, hurts, damage. 

This process is called “inhibition” 

and it means simply that the in- 
ternal excitations which had _ been 
propelling the individual in the di- 
rection of his goal have received a 
countermanding order—an opposive 
force—which has checked the excita- 
tion. So, for each type of “drive”’— 
we find a corresponding type of “in- 
hibition.” This is an interesting and 
important subject which we would like 
to discuss more fully, but which our 
limited space does not permit—never- 
theless we learn now what Pavlov 
refers to as the “four basic disposi- 
tions of man.” To understand in a 
general way the meaning is to add 
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much to our knowledge of the root 
emotions or “drives,” and how to 


judge the individual. 


The Four “Character-Types" 


The four types of dispositions, and 
their meaning are as follows: 


1. The “choleric”’ type of in- 
dividual—the individual who has 
too little “inhibition.” He rushes 
into the doing of rash things. He 
has a worse temper than most 
people—he does things hastily— 
bluntly—unwisely. He gets into 
trouble readily. He is entirely too 
optimistic for his own good. He 
knows worry very little, and is con- 
fident to a degree which is rash 
and often silly. 


2. The “Melancholic” type of in- 
dividual —the individual who is 
over-inhibited. He is afraid to do 
things. He is over-pessimistic. He 
acknowledges defeat quickly. He 
rarely gets places, because he quits 
too early. He is inclined to be 
physically afraid—timid—bashful 
—frequently feels inferior—and ex- 
periences shame. 

Those are the two extremes in 
which “inhibition” and “excitation” 
are not ba'anced evenly. These ex- 
tremes may not be abnormal—but 
sometimes develop into abnormalities 
because of inability to adjust them- 
selves to their environment. 

There also are two normal types, 
in which inhibition and excitation 
balance each other perfectly, making 
the individual capable of ready ad- 
justment to his environment. The 
two types are: 


1. The adventuresome, “lively” 
type. This is the type in which ex- 
citations as well as inhibitions are 
quite strong. The individual starts 
on his experimental undertakings 
readily—but is quick to sense dan- 
ger and stops them quickly too. He 
“bites and runs.” His adjustments 
to his environment are rapid—but 
so is his progress towards his Goal. 

2. The phlegmatic, placid or 
“stolid” type. He undertakes ad- 
ventures less readily—but gives 
them up less readily likewise. It 
takes a more powerful “drive” to 
set him in action—but it requires 
an equally more powerful set of 
obstacles to make him give up his 
Goal. His adjustments to his en- 
vironment are not rapid—but his 
progress towards his Goal is more 
determined. 

It is not to be concluded that these 
four “types” represent the only 
studies that can be made from a 
character standpoint. This will be 
especially understood if we bear in 
mind that the intensity of the four 
“hungers” or drives, may exist in dif- 
ferent proportions in different in- 


dividuals. A _ lively, adventuresome 
man may find his excitement outlets 
in the Triumph-Drive—while a lively, 
adventuresome woman is more apt to 
find her excitement outlets in the 
Love-Drive. And the feeding-drive 
may exert different effects upon the 
character of individuals depending 
on what “importance” food is to those 
individuals in relation to other ac- 
tivities. 

The Security Drive, too, has vary- 
ing relationships to the individual's 
character. Then there are other 
classifications of character founded 
upon other premises—which are in- 
teresting, but of lesser importance in 
the study of normal behaviour, and 
which we will therefore not discuss 
here. 


The Chart of “Desire” 


But now that we understand a little 
about the “drives” of man—and the 
basic elements of character which 
make some people drive on_heed- 
lessly towards their goal—while oth- 
ers go forth cautiously—let us learn 
something about one of the most in- 
teresting phases of the goal-seeking 
process—the method by which our 
cortical hemispheres keep a record of 
the progress of the individual to 
wards a particular goal. If we think 
of our cortical hemispheres as the 
“president” of our internal institu- 
tion, then like most presidents he is 
always busy making “charts”—and 
everytime the individual starts in 
some direction, he begins to chart the 
individual’s progress—on a_ chart 
which we might designate as the 
“Chart of Desire.” See page 7. 

Now this chart applies to each of 
the four “hungers” of man—but to 
make our illustration simpler to un- 
derstand, we will take the feeding 
drive as an example, since no mis- 
understanding of meaning can arise. 

Now, of course, not very many of 
those who will read this article have 
spent a life where hunger played 4 
big part in their emotional lives— 
food is too plentiful for most of us. 
But picture yourself as stranded on 
an expedition in the far North—or 
as a child whose parents are too poor 
to provide you with a plentiful 
larder, so that half the time you g0 
hungry—then perhaps you can give 
to this chart the potential force in mo- 
tivation which it represents—as an 
illustration of the other three 
“hungers”—in their relation to “de 
sire.” 

Let us take the expedition as an ex- 
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ample, stranded in the far North. 
The expedition is not hungry—and 
the store of supplies for the time 
being is plentiful. They had made 
arrangements with their supply ship 
that if they did not return within a 
certain period a rescue squad was to 
follow and pick them up by aeroplane. 

o, although stranded, they are 
complacent. They have FAITH that 
they will be rescued. They are not 


worried. The president of the food- 
procuring institution within us 
doesn’t bother about making any 
charts. He is satisfied that supplies 


for his factory are assured, and his 
subordinates carry on their respective 
functions from meal to meal, select- 
ing the things from their larder 
which appeal to them. 


Sut time passes, and a feeling of 
uneasiness begins to pervade the at- 
mosphere of the little group. Sup- 
pose the rescue group doesn’t come? 
Perhaps they can’t come? What if 
their aeroplane smashed up? _ But, 
of course, they are being simply 
silly. Yet, they are WORRIED. Now, 
our brain-president begins keeping 
his chart. He has an eye on the 
larder. How much more food is there 
left? How long can they keep going? 
He puts the indicator on the “worry” 
mark. It’s an indicator to him of a 
relationship to a certain “goal”—a 
plentiful supply of food. He has the 
mark on the “worry” indicator, be- 
cause there is a chance that some- 
thing might happen which will take 
away his source of food supply. 

But more time passes. The larder 
now is distinctly beginning to look as 
though it was not inexhaustible. 
That’s bad. An air of ANXIETY 
begins to prevail in the group. Our 
brain president busily keeps his chart 
going. Yes, the larder is being de- 
pleted—the goal of a plentiful food 
supply is beginning to look in actual 
danger. 

The Inevitable End 

More time passes. Food is actually 
scarce. Our brain president notes 
that the appointed time for the rescue 
as had been arranged has long passed. 
The goal of a plentiful food source 
is beginning to look almost unattain- 
able. Anxiety gives way to DESPAIR. 
Despair gives way to DESPOND- 
ENCY. And finally, of course, if 
they are not rescued, there is an end 
chart-keeping because dis- 
Pondency gives way to frustration— 


to the 


and in this particular case, frustra- 
tion means death. 

Now let us consider the other part 
of the chart. and the same experience. 
They are stranded, but they decide 


immediately to pack and proceed back 
to the base. 

They start. Weather is favorable. 
They make 30 miles the first day. 
They begin to HOPE. Perhaps they'll 
make it. The brain president draws 
in the “hope” indicator. The goal 
looks possible. Another day passes, 
and they see signs of Eskimo life. 
Their hope now gives way to confi- 
They feel SURE they’ll make 
it now. Once more the brain presi- 
dent puts a chalk mark on his 
diagram—as he records ‘“Confidence”’ 


aence. 


in velation to the goal. 

Sure enough, there is an Eskimo 
village far in the distance, They 
are ENTHUSIASTIC, and give way 


to cheers, and back-slapping. Again 
they are on their way, eager, 
GREEDY to get there—a_ greed 





which often may be an actual physi- 
cal greed for “all they can eat and 
drink” when they get there. The 
brain president marks CONSUMMA- 
TION on his chart—the goal has been 
attained. 


Motive No. 5—The Motive of 
Faith and Hope 


Now how can the insurance sales- 
man utilize this knowledge and un- 
derstanding, in the sale of insurance. 
Let us take. for example, the case 
of a young man and young woman in 
love—engaged to be married. Mar- 
riage is their goal. The internal drive 
of love impels them to the traditional 
consummation of civilized marriage, 
and all that it implies—fruition of 
their love, children, a home. They 
start their engaged life with FAITH 
that they will shortly be married. 
Their desire is on the goal. Obstacles, 
however, intervene, and the FAITH 
turns to uneasiness, and to WORRY. 
More obstacles beset the path of the 
young couple, and worry turns to 
anxiety—anxiety to despair—despair 
eventually turns to despondency as 
the obstacles become too overwhelm- 
ing. Despondency ends in FRUSTRA- 
TION. Bear in mind that this is a 
virile, powerful force. 

True, the individual does _ not 
“starve” to death, as frustration will 
do in the case of the Hunger Drive 

-but frustration of the love hunger 
is often more serious than frustration 
of the feeding hunger—for lovers 
have starved to death—and hurled 
themselves to their death—or been 
driven to insanity—by the force of 
worry, despair and despondency—by 
the frustration of their root-emotions. 


Appeal of Insurance 
Can the insurance salesman help 
the young couple in the furtherance 
of their goal? Yes, because insur- 


ance is one of the most. potent 
weapons in this modern civilization 
for the attainment of just such goals. 
Watch how readily the individual will 
listen avidly—and try to believe- 
“rationalize” his belief even—when 
you extend to him an instrument 
which will “push back the indicator” 
from despondency, from despair, 
from worry—back to FAITH again. 

(And, of course there is the op- 
posite side of the picture —the side 
of HOPE. For many a young couple 
start out their discovery of each 
ither’s love without hope of consum- 
mation—and yet, some little instru- 
ment (such as an insurance policy) 
may shed a ray of HOPE upon the 
picture—perhaps confidence and en- 
thusiasm. (Physiologically, even 
GREED enters into the love picture 

and the greater the obstruction to 
their love—the more intense the pas- 
sions of their desire.) 

Space will not permit us to cite 
other illustrations of worry and hope 
in relation to the goal of the other 
hungers, but a little thought will 
readily reveal them to the intelligent 
salesman—for they apply to the 
“triumph” hunger, and “security” 
hunger—as much as to feeding and 
to love. 

From beginning to the end we can- 
not escape the dramatic picture of 
life as an eternal goal-seeking—in 
which every emotion—every thought 

every breath we take—is one part 
of a grand scheme which drives the 
individual towards the four biological 
goals of man—nourishment—propa- 
gation—conquest—and security. 


Motive No. 6—The Motive of Pride 
and Sentiment 

In a brief sketch such as this has 
been, much must necessarily be treat- 
ed sketchily and lightly which de- 
serves fuller and more complete treat- 
ment. So we will leave the reader 
with whatever knowledge he has ac- 
quired of the “Root-Emotions” (the 
four hungers of man), and pass on 
to the final phase of motivation, 
which for want of a better name, we 
will speak of as “sentiments.” 

After after 
frustration—desire passes into mem- 
ory. Our memory of events which 


consummation — or 


were rewarded with consummation of 
our efforts is a pleasant memory 

and our memory of things which were 
a part of those events is likewise a 
pleasant memory. They bring back 
to us our triumphs—our loves—our 
appetites—and our feelings of peace 
and contentment. And this feeling, 
too, is the basis of an important mo- 
tivation—for “living in our past” is 
“living,” too—although not as virile, 

(Concluded on next page) 
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The How and Why of Human 
Behavior 
(Cone sded from pe 
and young, and powerful, 
“in the future.” 

And memories may be unpleasat 
too—with unpleasant symbols of thes 
memorie We may be reminded of 
our frustrations and defeats—as well 
as our successes and our consumma 
tions And those 

h to escape—they are a “past 


memories people 
which people want to forget, not to 
remember—the forces of the mind 
eek to drive them away from ou) 
onsciousness. In fact, so powerful 
this negative, obliterating force 

that often it leads to mental dis 
orders which actually result in loss 


of memories—when the memories of 


our frustrations will not disappear 
from before our eyes then nature 
sees to it that the memories them- 
elves disappear from our conscious 
ness 

While the unpleasant side of mem- 
ory is a subject bordering more on 
the abnormal than on practical af- 
fairs—the pleasant side is very im 
Pride, for in- 


stance, is a consequence of memory 


portant in motivation. 
born of consummation, or partial con- 
summation of the “Triumph” hunger. 
In order to understand how to analyze 
pride in the individual we must add 
to our chart of desire, an invisible 
factor the factor of resistance or 
obstruction. This can be understood 
when we explain that the measure of 
an individual’s pride is a consequence 
of two elements 

How near an individual is to the 

tainment of his goal. 

How far (or against what ob 
tacles) the individual has had t 
travel or struggle in the attainment 
of that goal 

The subject of pride is of tremen- 
dous importance in the field of insur- 
ance—for to it we can attribute the 

at charitable estates—monuments 
to the individual’s achievements—the 
facts of foundations, and provisions 
for others—the elements of tact 
important relations with 
If we could we would 


and other 
the individual. 
like to discuss this subject more fully, 
but we have already utilized mor 
space than was arranged for. 

In closing our little explanation of 
human motivation, we must not for- 
get the fruits in memory of the other 
hungers—the hunger of love, espe- 
cially. We call these “tender senti- 
ments”—but they, too, are powerful 
in motivation—for the symbol of our 
loves, which we “live in the past,” is 
as much the part of our lives as the 
loves of youth that only look into 
the future. 
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LIFE INSURANCE OUTSTANDING BY STATES 

The items shown below indicate the volume of life insurance transacted in 
everal states by legal reserve companies in 1934. The totals have been compiled 
from data which are to appear in the forthcoming edition of the LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE YEAR BOOK, published by The Spectator. In addition to other pertinent 
data concerning life insurance, this publication contains a record of all business 
written by each legal reserve life insurance company in each state in 1934. 
Totals for other states will appear in subsequent issues of The Spectator. 


LIFE INSURANCE BY STATES—Summary 
Per- 
centage 
Increase 
Premiums Losses Insurance or 
Received Incurred in Force Decrease 
in 1934 in 1934 Dec. 31,1934 in Force 


Insurance 
Written 
in 1934 


Insurance 
in Force 
Dec. 31, 1933 


NEW ENGLAND REGION 


$ $ 
1,261,467,572 141,687,004 
6 47,181,611 
) 92,147,973 


$ 
18,596,690 
1,793,393 
4,853,412 


Conn. Ordin. 7 
Group 190,117.53 
Indus. 128,780,266 


207,743,809 
436,812,288 


403,437,488 
32,669,491 
108,716,457 


410,703,247 
6,203,616 
24,811,543 


13,378,233 
426,379 
5,000,628 


5,616,999 
364,747 
992,777 


Maine Ordin. 411,545,365 
Group 31,568,871 
Indus 107,853,160 


109,311,192 
3,826,461 
50,300,926 


42,258,077 3,107,535,809 
2,454,678 314,172,524 
12,080,178 1,097,320,452 


Ordin. 3,126, 03 4, 372 
Group 87 
Indus. A 27,511 


9,198,559 
214,487 
3,871,047 


3,794,066 
184,934 
792,702 


Ordin 263,857,269 
Group 15,027,671 
Indus 35,037,699 86, 348, "687 
15,472,600 

409,396 
9,509,299 


5,902,260 
291,637 
2,442,318 


475,865,967 
32,709,863 
209,944,762 


Ordin. 479,976,115 
Group 28, 217,162 
Indus. 209,315,386 


51,903,308 
8,666,215 
46,615,714 
18,651,555 6,932,307 3,002,305 204,573,889 

Group 7,414,081 1,713,584 96,160 74,368 6,866,654 

Indus. 41,110,712 10,456,796 2,007,664 384,034 41,572,791 
Increases or Decreases of Insurance in Force in New England Region During 1934— 
Ordinary, 58 Per Cent; Group, -+-6.81 Per Cent; Industrial, +.92 Per Cent; All 
Classes, 28 Per Cent. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC REGION 


Ordin. 369,957,129 85,702,652 31,608,365 
Group “"381. 244, 291 101,849,586 6,264,433 3,838,539 
Indus. 1,233,657,633 274,386,012 54,658,902 13,885,942 


Ordin. 207,004,011 


441,462,402 3,151,340,739 
20,385,529 1 3, 003, ‘338 1, 748,667,525 
159,666,782 39,646,403 3,524,911,888 


Ordin. 13,380,167,064 1,353,82: 
Group 1,623,109,573 

Indus. 3,526,494,881 
202,212,806 82,353,779 6,285,213,971 

Group 1,003,556,672 210.2 222 ‘040 13,517,023 8,896,017 1,061,640,237 

Indus. 2,017,376,953 452,976,302 84,597,699 23,045,420 2,060,000,580 
Increases or Decreases of Insurance in Force in Middle Atlantic Region During 
1934—Ordinary, 98 Per Cent: Group, —-7.99 Per Cent; Industrial, +-.35 Per Cent; 
All Classes, 45 Per Cent. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC REGION 
Ordin 209,200,892 22,989,022 
Group 71,726,474 16,917,031 
Indus. 64,616,067 16,314,455 


Penna. Ordin. 6,305,020, 487 


3,706,060 57,848,353 16,713,664 
7,238,871 18,7590,: 1,105,820 
2 


Group 9 4 
$89,115 44,623,21: 6,072,834 


Ordin. 53 
Indus 13 


1, 661. 906 
Ordin. 479,728, 15,997,513 


Group 38,213.42: 3,713,9% 537,322 
Indus 5 96,° 5,246,092 


6,520,964 
605,038 
1,142,899 


496,944,924 
42,082,639 
127,038,139 


Ordin 29,340.38: 31,2 0,276,446 
Group 2: 3,76: 669, 93, y 499,364 
Indus. 212,079.70: 795 2,784,962 


11,475,091 
752,852 
3,959,921 


Ordin. ,004,039,565 121,884,101 
Group 67,441,668 14,562,496 
Indus. 394,613,660 118,703,759 412,433, 
10,006,384 

567,711 
2,130,898 


884,738,020 
85,782,777 
231,541,909 


Ordin. 873,829,440 121,290,688 
Group 75,151,414 29,384,920 
Indus. 208,870,525 126,257,605 9,463,170 
5,864,300 
439,163 
1,979,195 


397,331,470 
39,141,430 
174,686,334 


50,980,677 
14,476,920 
127,377,556 


11,090,697 
450,492 
6,584,348 


Ordin. 395,844,911 
Group 35,552,220 
Indus 158,089,250 


918,159,418 
80,734,236 - 
255,661,565 6.59 


27,356,468 
1,077,501 
13,142,274 


10,806,436 
899,340 
3,826,720 


Ordin 919,414,054 95,709,760 
Group 82,284,696 18,525,539 
Indus. 239,862,123 144,981,194 


583,354,803 F 

111,129,293 t- 16.71 
113,341,471 7.30 
ng 1934 
er Cent; 


Ordin. 588,117,096 70,279,497 17,637,433 7,090,302 
Group 95,217,561 43,588,468 1,026,621 902,327 


Indus. 105,627,631 39,811,450 4,353,723 993,735 
Increases or Decreases of Insurance in Force in South Atlantic Region 7" 
—Ordinary, +.73 Per Cent: Group, +7.45 Per Cent; Industrial, 7.85 
All Classes, +2.60 Per Cent. 











